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| erable favor ; but longer experience has con- 
| vinced me that it will not answer. It is 
| true that if the entrance is made exactly 
| five thirty-seconds of an inch high, the 
| queen cannot get out, and the bees after 
/swarming will return to the hive. But 
such accuracy of adjustment is difficult to 
| obtain, and the bees are seldom reconciled 
| to the squeezing necessary to enter the hive, 
| by which many of them have their pollen 
== | rubbed off. The whole colony is also 
| thrown into great excitement every day, 
| when the drones attempt to take their flight; 
To prevent hives from swarming, several | and the entrance must be enlarged daily, 
methods have been advocated. | early in the morning or late in the after- 
1. Many persons supposing that bees | noon. to allow the bees to carry out dead 
swarm only for want of room, aim to pre-| drones and imperfect brood, which they 
vent it by furnishing abundance of room, | have been dragging for hours about the con- 
either in the main hive or in the surplus | tracted passage. 
honey receptacles. But every experienced} 3. Clipping the wings of the queen to 
beekeeper is aware that stocks will often | prevent swarming is an old device, but one 
swarm without occupying the surplus stor-| which with the ordinary arrangement of 
age room—or after they have partially filled | hives can never be relied on. A queen 
it with comb; and in Mexico, where bees | without wings feels. perfectly competent to 
are often kept in flour barrels, | have seen | accompany the swarm, and will hop off the 
them swarm when the barrels were not | alighting board and in most cases be lost in 
near filled with comb. I have repeatedly | the grass. The bees return to the parent 
had swarms from old gums holding over | stock, to await the development of the 
two bushels, and a few days ago a swarm | young queens, and will then swarm, often 
issued from a stock of Italian bees, to which three or four times. 
over two bushels of storage room for sur-| 4, From some experiments which I have 
plus honey had been given—two hives be-| tried this season, I think I can effectually 





Che Apinvian. 


Prevention of Swarming. 


ing placed over the old stock, in the method 
described in plate v., fig. 16, of the third 
edition of my book. The bees had filled 
the second story, and were busily at work 
in the third. It is very evident, therefore, 
that ample storage room cannot always be 
relied on for preventing swarming, 

2. Many devices have been contrived for 
preventing swarming by contracting the en- 
trance to the hive so as to prevent the queen 
from leaving, while free egress is allowed 
the workers. At one time I looked upon 
what I called my non-swarmer with consid- 





prevent swarming, without in the least in- 
| terfering with the natural instincts of the 
bees. 

The hives in which swarming is to be 
prevented should all have their alighting 
boards resting on a large board placed on 
the ground, and the wings of the queens 
should be clipped in the way described on 
page 223 of my book; so that if she leaves 
she may easily crawl back to the hive, when 
attracted by the loud hum of her returning 
colony. She will not be disposed to leave 
often ; and the bees will probably aid her 
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in destroying the maturing queens. Of | 
this, however, I shall be more certain after | 
an enlarged course of observations. If the 
bees should prevent the destruction ot the 
young queens, and the o!@ one should be | 
killed, then the whole plan will fail. Of) 
this, however, I have little fear. 
L. L. Lancstrota, Oxford Ohio. 
[American Bee Journal. 
—=>-<-- > - 

Ants Among Bee3.—The small black 
ants are distressing our Bees badly; what 
shall we do to prevent it? We use a pat- 
tent hive, with a box 12 inches square to 
slide in, in the upper end of it; and the 
ants appear to go under the box and work 
down through the hole into the lower story. 

Ashland Co. June, 1861. JONT. 

Answer. That kind of patent hive operates | 
just like the law for taxing dogs to protect sheep. 
They are a perfect protection to ants, bee-moths, 
and the best thing you can do with them is to | 


| 
| 


elear out bees, and fix them up for Ida and Lillie | 
to play “ Keep house” in. A plain plank hive 
is better, with supers on top, that will fit so close 
the ants cannot getin. But ants will sometimes 
infest weak swarms of bees in plain box hives, 
by entering at the bottom with the bees. To 
prevent this, raise the hives on smooth pins at 
the corners, an inch from the bottom board, and 
if the bees are strong enough to defend them- | 
selves, they will drive the ants away : if not they 
are only fitto be broken up, or joined to a 
stronger hive. With a movable comb hive like 
Langstrotu’s, all these pests are perfectly under 
the control of the bee-keeper.—Ep. Fie.p 
NOTES, 


———~ + 


Weather-Proof Nails. 


Everybody knows wi what a difficult thing 
it is to nail roof boards and weather boards | | 
so that they will hold for a good length of | 
time. There are many other places in 
which it is nearly impossible to make nails | 
do the office for which they are intended. 

A remedy—and the only one I ever saw 
—I discovered a few years ago; it is very 
simple, and never fails. 

Take ten-penny, malleable nails and place 
the head in a vise; take a pair of pincers 
and grip the nail near the point, twist it half 
way round, minding to make the twist some- 
what elongated. In driving, the nail be- 
comes a screw, and neither sun nor hammer 
can withdraw it. Don Lrorp Wrmax. 
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‘the Army Worm. 
| while our Army Worm is smooth. 
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¢ ntomology. 


‘The Army Worm. 


We had been collecting facts and opinions, 
and were on the point of writing a chapter on 


| this Army Worm question, when we got so be- 


mixed up with the “ authorities” and the little 
varmints themselves, that we came to the con- 


' . * . 
, clusion that our knowledge of the science of 
' Bugology was not sufficient for the undertaking. 


In the Patent Office Report for 1855, p. 77, 
is an essay by Townsend Glover, who traveled 
south under government pay, to investigate the 
ills of eottondom, in which he describes the 


| grass caterpillar, a species of cotton worm, 


which some people suppose to be identical with 
But this is a hairy worm, 


In the Ohio Agricultural Report for 1855, 


| Mr. Kirkpatrick of Cleveland has an essay up- 


n “Insects Injurious to Vegetation,” in which 


| (p. 246, he describes a caterpillar which appear- 


ed in great force upon the Cuyahoga flats that 
season, and which he now says was identical 


, with the present Army Worm of Western Ohio. 
| Mr. K. then classed the moth of this worm as 


Noctuida, and remarked that the common cut 
worm belongs to the same natura) division. 

Mr. Klippart fell in with the Army Worm on 
a recent visit to Dayton, and after his usual 
keen observation of their probabilities, says 


they are not the insect described by Harris of 


Mass., which latter is the cotton worm of Glo- 
ver, or a cousin to it. Mr. Klippart also sug- 
gests that this Army Worm is reproduced vi- 


| viparously and not oviparously or from eggs, 


rs, 
and that what some people have supposed to be 
exuvia or cast off shells, are really dead worms, 
| collapséd and dried. 

Our scientific fellow townsman. Jos. Sullivant, 
utterly repudiates the idea that the worms are 
| reproduced viviparously, (that is born alive like 
| other folks,) but insists that they must come of 
| eggs, even though the eggs are impregnated for 
several generations ahead. In this idea we un- 
derstand Mr. Kirkpatrick and Dr. Kirtland also 
combat the suggestion of Mr. Klippart. This 
however, is only a side question, and of little 
practical consequence, while the great fact is 
quite patent, that our Army Worm is a@ mon- 
strous eater and a very troublesome visitor. 

Dr. Asa Fitch, the State Entomologist of New 
York has also taken up his pen to elucidate the 
question, but either his Army Worm or his con- 
clusion is evidently a horse of another color 
from ours. The following is a letter from Dr. 
Fitch to Col. B. P. Johnston of the N. Y. State 
Ag. Society : 





: 
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THE ARMY WORM AND CUT WORM. 


We are allfamiliar with the Cut Worm, 
that severs the young cabbage, beans, ete., 
in our gardens, and the corn in our fields. 
All tender succulent vegetation, including 
trees that are just started to grow from their 


seeds, is liable to be cut asunder at or slightly | 
above the surface of the ground by these | 
They are the progeny of those | 


worms. 
dark colored ‘ millers” that come into our 
houses on summer evenings and fly about 
the ceiling overhead. Though the worms 
are much alike they in reality are of many 
different species, the most of them belong to 
the genus Agrotts, in the family * Noctuida.” 

The Army worm | suppose to be some 
one or more of our common cut worms 
multiplied to excess, and when so muiltpli- 


ed, become gregarious and migratory just | 


like the locust. This name, Army worm, is 
given to a worm which appears at irregular 
intervals, now in one place, then in another ; 


immense numbers suddenly coming abroad | 
and advancing over the country in a partic- | 


ular direction, like an invading army. 
Three years ago, Robert Kennicott, sent 


me specimens of these worms from Illinois, | 
They resembled the ent | 


in a vial of spirits. 
worm in every respect, except that their 
colors were more bright, which might arise 
from their greater exposure to the light of 
day than was their ordinary habit. They 
were greyish brown with stripes of dark 
brown and white. 
bred from these worms, if possible, and sent 
me, but have received nothing. Last Octo- 


ber, Dr. Edward Jenkins of Talbot Co Md., | 


sent me three of the moths but they were so 
broken, and their marks so totally effaced 
that I could learn nothing from them, except 
that they appeared more like an Agrotis 
than any thing else. 
kno v with certainty, what particular species 
the Army worm is. 


In this section of the eastern states, we | 


at long intervals have had a worm with the 
same habits, and which has been here called 
the Black worm. In 1743, there appeared 


in Massachusetts “ millions of devouring | 


worms, in armies, threatening to cut off every 


n 1790, a black worm about an inch and a 
half long almost covered 2 or 300 miles of 
territory, devouring the g d corn, mov- 
ing mostly in one direct. ( Webster on 
Pestilence, vol. 1, p. 259.) In 1790, the 
same worm reappeared in Connecticut, and 
was very destructive to the grass and corn, 
( tbid., page 292.) In 1817, an account 
from Worcester, Mass, May 22d. says, 


I wrote to have the moth | 


I, therefore, do not | 


es thing.” (Flint’s 2d Rep., p. 36.) | 





|“ the Black worm is making great ravages 
in this town and many other places in this 
| part of the country. Their march is in a 
| ‘displayed column,’ and their progress is as 
distinctly marked as the course of tire. Not 
a blade of grass is left standing in the rear. 

From the appearance of the worm and 
its manner of destroying vegetables, it is 
supposed to be the same which usually in- 
fests gardens and is commonly called the 
cutworm.” (Albany Argus.) The same 
newspaper adds, that this worm is also de- 
stroying the vegetation in the northern towns 
ot Rensselaer and the adjoining parts of 
Saratoga county. 

Thus all the evidence we have, indicates 
that these traveling swarms of worms are 
nothing else than our own common cut worm, 

A. Fires. 

Mr. C. Thomas, an intelligent entomologist 
| of Illinois, writes for the Prairie Farmer the 
| best description we have seen of this pestiferous 
visitor, from which we make a few extracts: 

It evidently in its perfect state is a moth 
| or “ miller ;” and consequently belongs to 
the order Lepidoptera, and to the family 
Noctuidae, or Owlet-moths, and I am inclin- 
ed to the opinion that it is closely allied to 
the “ clandestine Owlet-moth,” (noctua clan- 
destina—Harris.) 

This year they made their first appear- 
ance here, about the last days of April, and 
continued to appear in different spots and 
meadows, until the middle of May. Even 
in the same fields successive broods made 
their appearance, or probably to speak more 
correctly I should say young ones contin- 
/ued to appear for several weeks. Their 

life in the larvae state, I think depends more 
_or less on the weather, if cold and cloudy 
they live longer than when it is clear and 
|/ warm. From the bese estimate I can make 
| I would state as the average of their larva 
| state, about three weeks. Then they crawl 
‘under the clods, into the earth and various 
hiding places, cast their skins and become 
| pupa or chrysalids. These chrysalids are 
_ generally of a dark chestnut-red, from half 
| to five-eights of an inch in length. They 
do not spin cocoons, or enclose themselves 
in anything to undergo this change, but sim- 
ply cast theirskin. I think their usual hab- 
it is to descend into the earth when about to 
undergo this change. I know the greater 
portion of those I fed, and of those in the 
field that I watched did so; yet some of 
those I fed cast their skins without going 
into the earth that was in their cage. 
| Although I have not traced this insect 


through its transformation, yet from a num- 


| 
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ber of facts, too numerous to give here, I 
have formed the following theory in regard 
to its history. In the spring, quite early, 
the female moths lay their eggs on the stems 
of the grass, during the night time; in a 
few days these hatch, and the larve after 
attaining their growth descend into the 
ground, and change into chrysalids that in 
a short time are transformed into moths 
which after pairing, lay their eggs, and thus 
produce the second brood during the season, 
but this last brood, I think is never numer- 
ous, and they only reach the pupa state, in 
which they pass the winter. 

When we ascertain the moth that produ- 
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| comes as large as a common bed bug; then 
it is visited by a microscopic, red fly, which 
| is borne by long, white, opake wings, adorn- 
| ed with a fringe of rich carmine ; this is the 
| male gall-insect. 

| Whilst this small, coquetish and richly 
dressed sire flutters about, its almost lifeless 
'female awaits in perfect immobility to re- 
ceive its embrace. Soon the male alights 
'on and begins to reconnoitre the compara- 
'tively immense body of its partner; it 
| needs a survey north, south, east and west, 


} hee 
| before it is able to fecundate its mate and 








ces the “ Army Worm,” then its appearance | then it disappears, doubtless to flee towards 


in the spring will warn us of the danger; | 
in fact, an old lady in this county this spring | 
told her neighbors she knew the “ Army | 
Worm ” would be here this season, because | 
she saw the “ miller” so abundant. | 
When they make their appearance in a | 
meadow, if it is a cold cloudy spring, the | 
best thing that can be done is to plow it 
under, while the worms are small. For by 
the time they extricate themselves and 
come to the surface, they will be too weak 
to travel in search of food and will die; and 
it will then not be too late to plant the same 
ground in corn, turnips, buckwheat, ete. 
With all these several opinions, we shall not 


attempt to write a chapter on the Army Worm. | 


—Epb. Frix_p Nores. 
pee eee 


Gall Insects—Their Lives and Loves. 


Translated for Fretp Notes, from the French of AL- 
PHONSE Karr, by Prof. A. Mor, Columbus. 








On the branches of peach trees, one 
may notice some tuberosities which seem to 
be the galls of that tree, and are erroneous- 
ly supposed to result from the sting of in- 
sects. 

These tuberosities are living, perfect in- 
sects; at first they are seen like flat, round 
spots, lurking upon the tender foliage and 
feeding on its sap; their wanderings during 
the summer season extend as far as the 
twentieth part of one leaf, about half an 
inch; when the leaf dies and drops to the 
ground, the insect, now large as a grain of 
mustard, strong and comparatively swift, 
abandons its summer residence and hastens 
to climb up the tree. 

The journey lasts five months; the end 
of it is on a young sprout where the pion- 
eer settles forever, grows fat, and soon be- 


new loves. How mysterious are these nup- 
tials between a lively, beautiful, fleeting 
pigmy and a motionless piece of living 
bark ! 

The result of this transient intercourse is 
very prolific; soon the female lays two 
thousand eggs, more or less, all covered 
| with a kind of fur or down. The mother’s 
body protects the young progeny; it with- 
| ers, dries and assumes the form of a shell, 
| or rather a gall. 
| Twelve days after, the young gall-insects 


/are hatched, they find a natural opening 
| and make their exit into the world, in the 

shape of as many microscopic round specks 
| which spread on the neighboring leaves ; 
| these are the young females; among them, 

brown, tiny flies may be discovered with 
the help of a strong lens; these are the 
males which are to appear next year, clad 
with a gorgeous purple robe and wafted on 
white and crimson wings. 


Sometimes an “inchneumon” will deposit 
its eggs into the body of a gall-insect, which 
_may have been mistaken for a genuine gall ; 
this second brood will laterly issue from the 
same mansion, without interfering with the 
former family. Then, from a mere spot 
which is hardly noticable on the leaf of a 
peach tree, are to issue not only a legiti- 
mate family of two thousand animals, but 
often large numbers of intruders, provided 
that a Prt red, white winged magi- 


cian happens to rest a minute on that spot 
at a certain time. 

The same circumstances being repeated, 
at the end of the second year, the original 
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spot would be represented by two millions disgusted every beholder. The man is more 
of animals, and the third year two millions | exhausted with the encounter than his horse; 


of millions. 
Kermes and cochineal are also gall-in- 
sects, 


~The Horseman, 
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Cruelty to Horses. 




















his anger has stirred every feeling of his 
nature for evil, and from such a contest, 
where he so lets passion master him, he 
| must always come forth in every way the 
loser. 

| Young man, listen tomy words! If you 
| cannot rule yourself, you cannot rule your 
horse. Ihave known many men passion- 
ate and abusive to their stock in my time, 





One would suppose that the experiments | but I never knew one yet that was really 
of Rarey, in subduing the stubborn will of prosperous and beloved. If you must con- 
the horse by kindness, had proved it so far | quer animals do it calmly and cooly, but 
superior to cruelty as a means of govern- | never put yourself on a level with a brute 
ment, that no sane man would ever again | by getting mad. Think also of the bad 
attempt by harshness, what might be so influence you exert upon others, those young- 
much more easily brought about by gentle- | er than yourself, who look up to you for 
ness. We saw a painful sight a few days patterns of conduct; for their sakes and 
since, and beg leave publicly to remonstrate | your own be kind to your horses. F.D.G. 
against its repetition. Peace ogy ae 

A yougg man of great strength and pow- Breaking Colts. 
er was plowing with a very fine spirited | I suppose now, in the whirl and excite- 
horse, when some little mistaken movement | ment of “ Rarey’s System,” anything not in 
from the animal, caused a sudden jerk of | that line onthe subject of “ Breaking Colts,” 


| . . . 
the reins, and a harsh, angry exclamation | Will be deemed impertinent. But for the 


. 7 | sake of those who have not yet adopted 
from the driver, when at once, the horse be- that system, and still have colts to break, 


came alarmed and commenced dancing in | | hayea few words to say. It is admitted 
the harness. One could see with half an | by all, that the horse is one of the most 
eye that he had been severely treated under | tractable and intelligent of all the animals 
like circumstances, and the owner instead | that have been created for the eed . soon 
of speaking softly, used the whip unmerci- It is also well known, and indee ee 

? j ,, | naturally from this, that if his temper is 
fully, declaring at the same time, he'd 


a’ “| once soured and his anger roused till he be- 
“learn him,” till both seemed exhausted in | comes hostile to man, the horse is capable of 
the conflict. 


the most provoking ugliness. This being 
Now, what was gained by all this? posi- 


the case, much of the character of a horse 
tively a great evil to man and beast. The evidently depends on the manner in which 
horse was worried, frightened and confirm- 


he is broken, and the treatment which he re- 
: a ; cieves from man. My experience and ob- 

ed in bad habits; indeed deeply injured, S aeak 

and the fine spirited young creature will 

soon be ruined, and become either a sorry 

jaded thing, or one never to be trusted in 





servation have demonstrated to me the effi- 
| ciency of the following treatment : 


The colt should be broken to the halter 
while following the mare. But whether 
| this has been attended to or not, the breaking 


the harness or out of it. - ‘ 
But wl d with th pray should always be commenced in a spacious 
ut what, compared with the wrongs done | stable with soft floor and smooth sides. Af- 


to the horse, is the wrong done to the soul | ter gently handling his head, neck and 
of this man? Reason, God’s best gift to | shoulders for a time, proportioned to the 
the human being — that Which raises him | wildness and spiritedness of his nature, @ 
above the brute, because this brute could | Sf but strong bridle is presented ‘to die, 
not for the mestent be an wine os the men | and after he has smelled of it sufficiently, it 


has been thrown aside, in a conflict carried | 
| 


on between the two, that has shocked and | 


is slipped gently over his head and the bit in- 


serted. In the same quiet manner a bitting 
harness is placed securely upon him. The 
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bridle should be furnished with gag runners | be regarded as an intelligent and docile an- 


and side straps, but martingals should never 
be used. After very gradually drawing in 
his head tillit is in the right place, or he 
begins to show signs of anger, which point 
should never be passed, he should be en- 
couraged to follow you about the stable he 


loosening the rein a little every time he | 


comes to you. He soons discovers that he 


is in the power of a superior, and yields to | 


his will. He should then be taught to start 
and stop at the word, and to obey the slight- 
est influence of the rein. This may be done 
by passing the finger through the bridle 
rein where it rests upon the shoulder, and 
directing his course to every part of the sta- 
ble by the slightest pressure in one direc- 
tion or the other. He may now be driven 
about the stable with lines. 

During this time he should be caressed 
and handled kindly and fearlessly all over. 
He may now, if entirely submissive, be 
driven out doors, but should never be attach- 
ed to a carriage or load until by such firm 
and patient tuition he has learned to submit 
fully and implicitly to the direction of his 
master. It is a good plan if convenient, to 
hitch him beside a steady and kind horse 
and drive them with a light load. He 
should have been so well trained in the sta- 
ble, however, before this, as to know better 
than to scare at any trifle. 
conduct continued will invariably procure a 
true and obedient dispo<ition and amiable 
character and an intelligent education for 
the horse. 

In those parts of Ohio which have been 
settled by Pennsylvanians, the manner of 
breaking colts is very different from this—a 
system, by the way, which has many good 
parts. They harness the entirely untamed 
colt beside the near wheel horse ina team 
of four or six horses, and drive on without 
regard to the frantic evolutions which he will 
sometimes make. The strong chains, how- 
ever, before and behind him, and the weight 
of the team and the load prevent his doing 
any mischief. He discovers that his strug- 
gles are in vain, and a few slaps from the 
tongue, ina rough road, soon teach him to 
walk out contentedly in his place. 
versal error among the Pennsylvanians here 
is working their colts while too young. It is 
not uncommon to see colts only two years 
old worked day afterday inthe team. The 
horse should be trained while young, 
should never be worked till his form is de- 
vel ped and his muscles strengthened vy 
mature age. He should always be treated 
with kinduess and consideration. He should 


This course of 


_ed and directed, but not subdued. 


imal, with great powers and capacities for 
being highly servicable to man. He should 
be educated and instructed, not forced into 
subjection. His proud spirit should be curb- 
His mas- 
ter should be a man, not a tyrant, and should 
treat him not as a slave, but as a willing and 
obedient servant.— Hx. 
—~t + _ 
Catching Horses. 


There are few things more aggravating 


| than to be in a hurry to go to some place, 


and have a great trouble to catch a horse. 
I have sometimes made the assertion that a 
horse which I raise will never be hard to 
catch unless some one else spoils him. The 


| way I manage is to keep them gentle fiom 


to get hold of them as_ possible. 


colts, handling them as of*en as convenient. 
When young horses are running fto grass 
give them salt occasionally, and Jet them ton- 
dle about you, making as little show of trying 
There is 
nothing surer to spoil a horse forever than 
to run as if trying to hem him in, and yel- 
ling at him authoritatively, or scolding— 
when he can see, just as well as you know, 
that he is out of your reach. To put on 
the cap sheaf, whip him severely for caus- 
ing trouble, and my word for it, the next 
time you want to catch him he * will not lis- 
ten to the voice of your charming, charm- 
you never so wisely.” 

Horses learn a great deal by signs. In 
beginning to t/a them to be caught, go to- 


| wards them on the near side, slowly and 


as before. 


tends to excite fear afterwards, 


A uni-| 


cautiously, making no demonstrations at all. 
If the animal begins to walk off, stop, and 
whistle, or otherwise manifest indifference 
until he becomes quiet again, then approach 
When you are so close as to be 
confident that he will not escape you, speak 
kindly and hold up one hand ready to touch 
him on the withers, and thence pass it along 
the neck until you can get hold of his head, 
but do not seize him with a grab, as this 
By prac- 
ticing this course, using the sign, viz: hold- 
ing up the hand when you are a little far- 
ther away, each time, a horse may be taught 
to stop and be caught, even when in a con- 


siderable glee (playing), simply by holding 
_up the hand and using some familiar phrase, 


but | 


such as whoa boy, &c. 

By way of caution, however, watch his 
actions and intentions closely during his tu- 
toring, and if at any time or from any cause 


you see that he is going to run, do not by 


any means say anything or hold up your 
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hand, as the sign given and disobeyed a few | are supposed to be in, and that we have a 

times will almost inevitably prevent your | delicate mucous membrane to treat. If the 

making anything out of it in future.—Cor- | horse cannot be induced to drink, flax seed 
Valley Farmer. : é' 

| tea sweetened with honey, to be given five 

| or six times a day; dose about one pint; 











Meterinary. | 


= | 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Diseases of Intestines of the Horse. 


The part the intestines have to perform 
in the process of digestion should be under- 
stood. The aliment remains a long time in 
their cavities; any thing that may disagree 
with the animal has an opportunity of de- | 
veloping it deleterious effects. The extreme 
lengih—about ninety-five feet, capacity thir- 
ty gallons—tortuosities, irregularities, and 
volume, may cause obstructions from con- 
eretions frequently found within them. 

The functions assigned to the intestines 
are of a wormlike action; in their course it | 
sometimes happens, they get twisted, or tied 
ina kind of knot, wherefrom obstructions 


or loss of life frequently ensues. 

The diseases of the intestines are gener- | 
ally acute and destructive. At other times, 
gradual and stealthily in their course, fre- 
quently running into a stage beyond medi- 
cal control. 


We will first consider inflammation of the 
stomach and small intestines. The horses | 
most disposed to this disease are the young, 
irritable, sanguineous, and over-fed. The 
symptoms are loss of appetite, foul tongue, 
more or less thirst, head depending, eye-lids | 
half closed and infiltrated, jerking respira- | 
tion, stiffuess of the spine, belly tucked up | 
and hard, pulse generally small, hard and | 
thready tremors of the stifle and shoulder, | 
coat dry and staring, nostrils dilated, griping 
pains, heat under the fore-top, and grinding | 
of the teeth. Frequently before the attack | 
the horse loses his gaiety, sweats easily, 
urinates freely, likes to refresh himself by 
licking any thing cold. 


The functions of | 
other organs are frequently united, the large 
intestines, the liver, the lungs, and the brain 
are often effected from sympathy. 


In the treatment of this disease do not 
forget the condition the digestive organs 


caution must be the guide. 


| of the abdomen. 


thin gruel with a small quantity of nitre to 
be given twice a day; to one pint of gruel, 
one dram of nitre. This regimen must be 
strictly adhered to, (considering the irritated 


| state of the stomach,) give injection if flax 


seed tea or gruel two or three times a day. 
The state of the pulse, the condition of the 
horse, the strength and extent of the in- 
flammation must regulate the proceedings. 
Should the pulse be full and hard, be not 
scrupulous about blood letting, but bear in 
mind that general bleeding excites but little 
influence on mucous membranes; it would 


| therefore be bad practice to withdraw too 


much blood from the general system unless 


the high state of inflammation demands it, 


as debility would ensue and cau-e the chem- 
ical action to over power the vital actions, 
1 prefer local 
blood letting from the vein branching from 
the external thoracic, along the lower part 
The emission may be 
kept up by applying warm bran poultices 
along the under part of the belly. Keep 
the animal well clothed and equalize the 
circulation. 

Treat symptoms as they present, rather 
than bring your forces against the nature 
of the disease, when there is a difficulty 


in understanding in what it consisted. 


T. Wess, V. S. 
Zanesville, O. 
—}-+<-- = 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Milk Fever in Cows and Swine. 





My experience is nearly described in a 
late number of your paper. The animal 
generally standing in one place, changing its 
feet alternately, trembling, ete., gets down 
soon to stay, until a cure is effected or death 
ensues. 

This disease is not confined to the cow, 
swine are afflicted with it. In swine it is 
not so easily detected until it is too late. A 
close watch should be given to the disease 
at this season, especially if the stock are 
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fleshy. My mode of treatment in the cow’s | 


Pour cold water on the back from the | 
commencement; give 4 pt. linseed oil, + pt. 
lard, 6 oz. sulphur, at one dose; then rake 
her. If in two hours no operation, give an 
injection of 4 pound of glauber salts dis- 
solved in warm water; continue putting on 
the water until the physic operates, then | 
cease for }hour only. If bleeding must be | 
resorted to, take it from the hind leg. 


In swine use the same water process ; 
give from one to three drops of croton oil, 
in something she will eat ; if she will not 
eat, catch her, end her up, slip a noose on | 
each jaw and pull them apart, give 4 pt. lin- | 
seed oil, or two oz. epsom salts dissolved in 
warm water; give an injection of Castile 
soap suds. There are but few cases but can 
be cured if taken in time. KE. B. 
~ — +§ > + —- 


Diseases of Horses. 


Crin Biting — Cause. —Sameness of | 
food, and unhealthy stables, or indigestion. 

Symptoms.—P lacing their upper incisors | 
against some support, and with some effort, 
emitting a small portion of gas. 

Treatment.—Place a lump of rock salt 
in the manger; if that is not successful, 
add a lump of chalk. Then damp the food 
and sprinkle magnesia upon it, and mingle | 
a handful of ground oak bark with each | 
feed of corn. Purify by ventilation of 
the stables before these remedies are ap- 
plied. 

Farcy— Cause.—Excessive labor, poor 
feed, and bad lodging, operating upon old | 
age. | 

Symptoms.—It is at first, inflammation of | 
the superficial absorbents. Lumps appear 
on various parts. If these lumps are open- 
ed, healthy matter is released; but the place 
soon becomes a foul ulcer, from which | 
bunches of fungoid granulations sprout.— 
From the lumps may be traced little cords 
leading to other swellings. The appetite 
fails, or else it is voracious. Matter may | 
be squeezed through the skin. Thirst is 
torturing. At length glanders break forth 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 
i 
| 


and the animal dies. 

There is asmaller kind of farcy, called 
button farey—the smaller sort is the more 
virulent of the two. 

There is no known cure for the disease. 

Hive Bounp — Cause. — Neglect, or 


case is: | 


turning into a straw or stable yard for the 
Winter. 

Treatment.— Liberal food, clean lodgings, 
soft bed, healthy exercise and good groom- 
ing. Administer daily two drinks composed 


_ of—liquor arsenicalis, half an ounce ; tinc- 
ture of muriate of iron, one ounce; water, 


one pint. Mix, and give as one dose. 

Roarinc—Cause.—The bearing rein; 
the folly of fashion. 

Symptoms.—A noise made at each inspi- 
ration. 

Zreatment.—No remedy. The cabman’s 


| pad is is the only alleviation; that conceals 


but does not cure the disease. 

Rinc Bone— Cause.—Dragging heavy 
loads up steep hills. 

Symptoms.—A roughness of hair on the 
pastern and a bulging forth of the hoof; a 


| want of power to flex the pastern; an ina- 


bility to bring the sole to the ground, only 
upon an even surface; loss of power, and 
injury to utility. 

Treatment. —In the first stages apply 
poultices, with one dram of camphor and 
opium, Afterwards rub with iodine of 


lead, one ounce; simple ointment, eight 
/ounces. Continue treatment for a fortnight, 


and after all active symptoms have subsided, 


| allow liberal food and rest; work gently 
| when labor is resumed. 


[MaYrHew. 
+ ~ 

Muskingum Co.—Fruit is very scarce. 
My orchard on top of the hill will average 
about one-fourth of a crop; but very few 
peaches. Hay a fair crop, considering the 
dry weather. Oats look bad, except in low 
moist land; corn the same on moist land, 
but all wants rain. Wheat, we can now 
tell what it is; the crop is fair, so far as the 
Mediterranean and weevil-proof is sown, 
the weevil has not hurt it; when other 
wheat has been sowed side by side, and the 
other not worth saving. I send you a sam- 
ple of the weevil-proof—it will turn off 15 
to 25 bushels per acre, and makes excellent 
flour. Plenty of choice seed can be had at 
this place. Tuomas Tipton. 

Frazeysburg, July 6, 1861. 

Notre.—The wheat sent with the above letter, 
is the genuine Lambert or midge-proof, which 
we distributed from the Ohio Cultivator office in 
1856, from head-quarters in Hardin Co. The 
head of the Lambert wheat is small—about 
three-fourths as long as white blue stem—but 
well packed with kernels of plump solid grain. 
—Ep. Fietp Nores. 
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| treatment should be continued once or twice 
| daily, until the parts affected are fully heal- 
——.. | ed; washing the foot from time to time, so 

las to keep it as clean as circumstances will 


What Ails My Sheep? | 


Some five or six of my sheep have been 
lame for some time, and others are getting 
lame. The lameness is in their feet. I ex- 


| permit. 


If, paring away the horn of the hoof, the 
| the parts underneath are left bare, so as to 
| be irritated or injured by treading upon the 
| ground it will be necessary to apply banda- 


amined the hoof and found it to be hollow, | enn tintin iia: ahaha thie: en aiid 
. ° | a ’ ’ 
dry and very feverish, so much so that they | dressings are completed. Each claw of the 


cannot put their foot to the ground. Any | foot which is pared away in this manner, 
information in regard to the disease will be | shonld have a separate bandage upon it, in 


thankfully received. D. 
Madison Co., July, 1861 


Answer.—If wesupposed it possible that any 
farmer at this day was not informed of the prob- 
able trouble of which our correspondent writes, 
we should suggest that it might be internal] gan- 
grene in the hoof—one species of the foot rot; 
but surely any farmer upon the Darby Plains 


ought to know what that is. If this is the | 
trouble, the best and only way to save the flock | 
is to remove the sheep entirely from their for- | 


mer pasture, separate all the lame ones, pare 
their hoofs and cleanse them thoroughly with 
caustic washes, to be followed by healing oint- 
ments. 

CANFIELD, in his excellent Treatise on Sheep, 
gives the following directions for managing this 
species of foot rot: 

In cases where the hoof is quite hot, and 
no external affection is visible, it may be as- 
certained what parts are affected, by press- 


ing the foot slightly with the thumb, around | 
the junction of the horn and skin, and also | 


the sole of the foot. The seat of the abscess 
will be made known, by the wincing motion 
of the foot. If the abscess is within the horn 
of the hoof, the horn of the hoof should be 


pared away, so as to bring the diseased parts | 


to view; for in such cases, the horn will 
shortly be reproduced. If the abscess is 


found to be above the horn of the hoof, it. 


will then be necessary to cut into the part 
diseased, with a keen knife, so as to occasion 
a discharge of the matter. In either of 
these cases, if the diseased parts are brought 
to view so that medicines can be convenient- 


ly applied, the ulcer may be treated as be-— 


fore mentioned. But if the ulcer is deep 
seated, as it will sometimes be, and will even 
penetrate to, and among the bones of the 
foot, it should be washed out, by injecting 


water or soap suds into it, with a syringe; | 


a solution of one part burnt alum, or blue 
vitrol, and two or three parts sugar of lead 
(acetite of lead) in water, should then be 
syringed into the parts diseased. This 


order to prevent friction of the parts dis- 
eased, and so as to keep them more cool, 
| than if both claws are enclosed by one ban- 
dage. For this purpose, bandages of linen 
or cotton cloth will be most suitable; and 
these must be kept on until horn is repro- 
duced, so as to protect the parts affected. 
When the disease has been very severe, 
so as to penetrate to the bones or joints, it 
will be very difficult to effeet a pertect care; 
| the malady, in such cases, will be subject to 


| 
| 


| frequent returns; frequently, at the end of 
six months or a year, the same feet will be 
‘again affected. In such cases, unless the an- 
imal is very valuable, it may be well to 
butcher it. No animal afilicted with foot 
rot, should be permitted.to rejoin the flock 
until perfectly restored. 


<> +~<>+ = 
| For the Ohie Cultivator. 


| A Madison Co. Sheep Flock. 


Having seen several communications in 
| different publications about fine wool and 
heavy fleeces, I thought I would say a little 
about my flock of sheep. I clipped from 
10 head of Atwood ewes, which I purchas- 
ed of E. N. Bissel of Vt., 5 of which took 
the first premiums at the United States 
Fair in 1861, 67 lbs. of clean washed wool, 
(clip sold last year at 60 cts,) three bucks 
bought at same time, one of which took first 
premium at the same fair, clipped 12 lbs. 
each, all in a thin condition, the ewes suck- 
ling lambs from first of March. I also have 
a flock of sheep purchased from Jesse Wat- 
son, a part of the proceeds of the Cham- 
paign and Union Co. importations of Span- 
ish Merinos ; I had 25 yearling ewes of that 
family, the fleeces of 15 weighing 120 Ibs. 
wool, or 8 lbs. average to the fleece. The 
old buck did not clip as well as last year, 
‘being in bad condition; he cut only 15 lbs. 











this year; last year 18 Ibs. This last named 
flock are very large, strong-boned animals ; 
IT have 200 
head that average a little over 6 lbs. wool. 


the flock average over 64 Ibs. 


I send you a sample of my Vermont wool, 
which I claim to be the longest and best 
I will 
be able to supply some of my friends with 
young bucks of these flocks. 


staple of fine wool in our country. 


Yours, 
A.J. Rran. 
West Jefferson, July, 1861. 





Swine, 
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Hogs—Be-kchire vs. Chester White. 


The Old Prairie Whale speaks again. 


Epiror Fietp Notes:—I do not want 
to be troublesome, neither do I care to 
advertise Hogs, but the artiele of Mr. John 
Harkrader is caleulated to mislead in rela- 
tion to our Hogs in Ill, and particular in 
Sangamon Co., where we claim to be very 
near the centre of the world, particularly 
for hogs. Mr. H, says he he bred the year- 
ling Boar that took the first premium at the 
Ill., State Fair and Sangamon Co., Fair. 
The facts in the case are these: I took a 
few Berkshires to the State Fair, the 
first I have taken from Sangamon Co., 
there were others taken of my stock of 
Berkshires ; when they were seen the white 
hog men saw their prospect was bad for 
premiums; they manifested great uneasiness, 
hogs ought to be classed as well 
as other stock. Our Honorable Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Dunlap, got the Executive 
Committee together and changed the prem- 
ium list to suit them, so they did not have 
to contend with the Berkshires only in the 
sweepstakes. Mr. Reed entered his hog as 
Chester White and took a premium I think 
without competition. 


said 


coarse hog, so atthe Sangamon Fair did 
not contend with the Berkshires. 


From Mr. Harkrader’s article, I might 
have been induced to send to him for some 
of his hogs, for I have certainly tried very 
hard to beat the Berkshires with white hogs, 
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He is certainly a very | 
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| but am satisfied that I cannot do it, but will 


give a handsome premium to any one that 
will do it. 
ular, but when men lose 20 per cent to have 


White hair on hogs is very pop- 


white hair on their hogs, it is not quite so 
popular. I have tried all the popular 
White hogs and can sell ten Berkshires to 
one white pig. 

The Berkshires got the sweepstakes pre- 
mium at the Ill. State Fair, also at the 
Sangamon Co. Fair. I will make an en- 
cagement to show Imported “Sidington” and 
five Berkshire three of them his 
pigs, against the same number of hogs hav- 
ing no Berkshire blood in them, from any 
where in the United States. 

Joun C Crowper. 

Springfield Ill. June 1861 


sows, 





Ghe Loultry ard, 


Management of Poultry. 

The following observations on the gener- 
al treatment of Poultry are taken from a re- 
cent work published in Edinburgh, entitled 
“The Henwife,” by Mrs. Fergusson Blair, 
a highly accomplished lady, who takes great 
interest and has had extensive experience 
in the treatment and management of Poul- 
try. Her book issaid by competent author- 
ity to be a gem of its kind: 

The best guide is nature, and we should 
always follow her as closely as possible in 
the treatment of our stock. Fowls are al- 
most grazing animals, and pick up grass, or 
any green food, in quantities. If, therefore, 
you cannot give them complete liberty, and 
this is impossible where large numbers and 
several varieties are kept, you should at all 
events allow them a daily run in a grass 
park. One hour’s liberty is sufficient to keep 
them in health, and their enjoyment of this 
boon is so great, that, even were there no 
other reason, that should be sufficient  in- 
ducement for you to give them their little 
bit of happiness, even at the expense of 
trouble to yourself. 

It is astonishing how soon fowls accom- 
modate themselves to the regulations of the 
establishment. A day or two suffices to 
make them acquiesce in all our wishes, and 
enables them to recognize without apparent 
difficulty their respective yards. Fowls 
seem to understand the value of their hour’s 
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play, and lose no time the trap once opened, | 
in availing themselves of it; they rush to the | 
grass and never cease picking it, until driv- | 
en home. | 

Great care must be taken that one set is | 
put in before another is let out. This de- 
mands hourly attention, as, by one moment’s 
carelessness in allowing breeds to mix, hopes, 
for a whole season may be destroyed. If 
there are several yards of the same breed, | 
these to save time, may be allowed to enjoy 
each other’s society during their run, as a 
Jfuur-pas in their case, though not advisable, | 
need not be fatal—but never let out differ- 
ent varieties together. One single mesal- 
liance will ruin the purity of the breed. 
At no season of the year should hens be al- 
lowed to associate with the male bird of a 
different variety, and if super-eminent eXx- 
cellence is desired, not even with an inferior 
one of the same. 

While the fowls are enjoying their grass 
run, their yards may be dug over. Twice 
a week is not too often for this operation. 
Occasionally a little of the soil may be pared 
off, and fresh sand strewed in its place. At 
all times, perfect cleanliness in yards and 
houses, should greet the eye of the lady vis- | 
itor—it is the grand requisite. At the risk 
of appearing didactic, | must insist upon a 
sine qua non in a poultry establishment, 
great or small, be it that of the * laird, or | 
thatof his*tenant.’ I do not say with some 
writers, ‘If the floor of the fowl house be 
cleansed every morning, so much the better,’ 
but I say, ‘ [t must be done,’ and scrupulous- | 
ly so, too. If the ftoor is as it ought to be, | 
a birch broom is the best implement that | 
can be used for this purpose. 

The supply of water must be copious and | 
of the purest description, and the dust-bath 
always provided with ashes for the use of 
the fowls. They love to roll themselves | 
in this, seattering the contents over their 
feathers, to the effectual discomfort and dis- 
lodgement of all parasites. A heap of lime | 
rubbish, or o:d mortar, should be placed in a 
corner in each yard—poultry are fond of it, 
and it is conducive to their health. 

Once a year the interior of the houses and 
nests should be limewashed, and the floor | 
saturated with the same mixture. This | 
keeps all perfectly pure and free from taint. | 
It is good, during warm weather, occasion- 
ally to sprinkle water from a watering-can 
over the perch and in its vicinity, scattering 
a little sulphur over the wetted parts. This 
ought to, and in a great measure does, pre- 
vent the appearance of any obnoxious ani- 
malcule, which, too often, in even well reg- 
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ulated establishments, make their way good, 
to the torment of the occupants and their 
attendants. Depend upon it, the more we 
attend to the comfort of our domestic ani- 
mals, the more they will repay our care. 
i + a 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


How She Raiced Goslings. 


After reading about Rosella’s new feath- 


| er bed in your paper (last winter) and re- 


membering what mother told me, that I 


| never could have a new bed until I raised 


some geese, I resolved at once to go and 
purchase some goose eggs, and succeeded 
in getting fifteen; I set them under three 
shanghai hens which did not do very well, 
for there was considerable of fighting over 


| them, as the shanghais all want to set on 


But at last two hens came off 
with seven goslings. 


one nest. 
I have had no diffi- 


culty in raising them. At first I fed them 


/on corn meal wet with water, then after 
they were a little older I mixed their feed 


with the curd of sour milk, and sometimes 
scalding it with the whey, always adding a 
little salt. They are now a trifle over two 
months old, and as large as old geese, and 
are feathered out nice and slick as a ribbon. 

When I get a new “feather bed” you 
AMANDA. 
Mt. Gilead, July, 1861. 
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A Good Chicken Pie —Joint the chick- 
en, thoroughly cleanse all the parts, and boil 
all the pieces in just enough water until ten- 
der. ‘Take them out and add to the liquor, 
butter, pepper and salt to the liking: some 
also put in wine and additional spices. Line 
the sides of a deep dish with ordinary paste 
or pie crust, lay in the chicken, pour over it 
the liquor, avd distribute about the dish a 
dozen balls the size of a walnut made of but- 
ter and flour worked together. Cover with 
paste, pinch it well together about the edges, 
but leave an opening in the center for the 
steam to escape. The top crust may be or- 


namented according to fancy. Bake in a 
quick oven until the crust is well done. 
—---+ > — ’ 


Ruling Powers.—* The press, the pulpit 


and petticoats—the three ruling powers of 


the day. The first spreads knowledge, the 
second morals, and the last spreads consid- 
erably. 











Che Hairy. 


Rotary curd- Cutter. 


From a comparison of the elements of | 


cheese which milk is known to contain, with 
the quantity of curd usually obtained from | 
a given weight of milk, it appears that the | 
milk now employed to make one hundred | 
pounds of cheese is capable, if all the ele- 


ments of cheese could be extracted, of ma- | 
king one hundred and twenty-five pounds | 
of better cheese than is now obtained. An | 
examination of the whey, and an analysis of | 


the cheese, show the same result. Every 
dairyman may observe that milk does not 
coagulate all at once. The rennet which 
will come the nearest to producing an in- 


stantaneous coagulation is the best, and ex- | 
tracts the largest amount from the milk ; and | 


the kind of rennet that will do this, is that 
which, containing the least amount of acid, 
either in the shape of gastric juice or added 
acid, performs its work through the influ- 
ence of its infecting agency or ‘ferment, de- 
scribed in a former number of the Dairy 
Farmer. 


There are two principal causes which pre- | 


vent instantaneous coagulation besides acid- 
ity in rennet. 
not, even after the most thorough stirring, 
come in contact with every particle of milk, 
and hence the particles not touched by ren- 
net will not become curdled till they are in- 


fluenced by those around them that have | 


been touched. 


' 

The second is, the oily nature of the | 
creain prevents it from being influenced as | 
It is impor- | 
tant therefore to let the curd stand as long | 


soon as the rest of the milk. 


as it can safely do so, for the sake of allow- 


ing time to perfect, as nearly as possible, | 


the process of curding. 


The length of time which curd may stand 
before it is cut up, depends very much on | 
the instrument used to cut it. If the instru- 
ment is keen and thin, the curd may stand 
until it is quite firm, but if it is dull or rough 
the curd must be cut while it is soft and 
then the particles of uncurdled milk and a 
considerable share of the cream escape, and 
the latter especially, is carried off with the 
whey, giving it a rich appearance. It is es- 
sential therefore that the curd cutter be 
thin, keen and polished so as to produce the 
least possible amount of friction; and it is 


essential also, that it should cut evenly and 
quickly. 
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| It is a fact favorably known to most dai- 
| rymen that when milk is curdled, the watery 
_part of the milk or whey, is contained in 
| the curd in little cells, but it may not be so 
generally known that these little cells are 
not round, but somewhat needle-shaped, the 
longest diameter being perpendicular. The 
| needle-shaped form of the whey cells which 
_is the result of heat and the difference in 
| specific gravity in the different elements of 
milk, might be inferred from the manner in 
which curd cleaves. If the finger is passed 
through a firm curd it will be seen to cleave 
only in a perpendicular direction, splitting, 
| like wood, in the direction the fibers run. 
If the finger be passed through the curd 
obliquely or horizontally, it will break rough- 
_ly rather than cleave, showing that the fi- 
pers run up and down. A microscopic ex- 
amination shows the form of the cells dis- 
tinetly. It will at once be understood that 
| the whey would be more readily discharged 
by cutting these long cells crosswise than by 
| cutting in any other direction. 
With a view of saving a part, at least, of 
the twenty per cent. of the cheese-making 
material, I had found to be generally left in 
the whey; and bearing in mind the propri- 
ety of letting the curd stand as long as de- 
sirable to allow the curding process to be 
| fully completed ; and remembering also the 
advantage to be derived from cutting even- 
ly, quickly and crosswise of the whey cells, 
and with the least possible friction, I last fall 
| constructed, by way of experiment, a rotary 
curd cutter. A small wooden screw was 
supported exactly over the center of a cheese 
tub, and was long enough to admit of run- 
ning its lower end down to the bottom of 
the tub or of raising it up to the top of the 
tub. It was driven up and down by means 
of a crank on the upper end. On the low- 
er end of this screw was fastened a horizon- 
tal knife, long enough to reach to the sides 
of the tub when the screw was driven to 
|the bottom. It was as thin as it could be 
and support its own weight, double edged, 
keen and polished. By running the screw 
‘up and down it would cause the knife to 
| sweep round through the curd, cutting it in- 
| to slices equal in thickness to the thread of 
|the screw. This process was continued till 
| the curd became se hard it would hang on 
_the edge of the knife. The stirring was 
then finished by hand. 

Owing to the difficulty of heating in a 
tub, my heating apparatus being attached to 
a vat, I made but a single trial with the ro- 
tary cutter. Though it was imperfect be- 





cause the knife could not reach out to the 
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slanting sides of the tub, yet the experiment | 
was successful beyond my expectations. | 
The whey was the clearest I ever saw and 
was quickly and thoroughly separated, and 
the cheese large and rich. The effect upon | 
the size of the cheese was so marked that a | 
rotary cutter for use the present year was_ 
at once resolved upon, and an adjustable | 
knife, one that would adapt itself to all in-| 
equalities of a tub, was devised ; but from | 
the sale of my farm, I am now entirely out | 
of the dairy business and have no occasion | 
for its use. 

The trial was so completely successful | 
that I consider it worth while to acquaint 
the readers of the Farmer with its results. 
If any one desires to experiment further 
and wishes a description of the adjustable 
knife, he can have it by addressing 

L. B. Arnotp, Jthaca, N.Y. 
{ Dairy Farmer. 


—)} +> 


Butter without Salt. 





The effect of salt as a preservative of butter | 
is very much misunderstood. Many people 
suppose that salt in butter, performs the same | 
office that it does in preserving packed meats, | 


which is a mistake, if the buttermilk and water | 
are all worked out of the butter while the latter | 
is perfectly fresh. It is not the butter proper | 
which becomes “frowy,” but the remains of | 
milk and other stuff which becomes corrupt | 
among the particles of pure butter. 
The taste of salt in table butter is purely a | 
matter of education. Our next door neighbors, 
a while ago, a gentleman and lady from Switz- 
crland, never used a particle of salt in their ta- | 
ble butter. A Paris correspondent of the Phil- | 
adelphia Ledger, writing of French habits, | 
says: 
We boast of butter in Philadelphia, but | 
it is better made on the continent. It is | 
rarely you find butter not presentable. It | 
is always made without salt ; hence the ne- | 
cessity of working all milky particles out of | 
it. The result is, that it is always like | 
putty, and that it keeps sweet much longer | 
than ours. Philadelphia butter is justly | 
celebrated for its delicate richness of flavor | 
during grass time. But in two or three | 
days it is ancient. We find that when salt 
is applied, as occasion demands at the table, | 
it is quite the same as when originally 
worked in. If persons of delicate organs 
would order their butter made without salt, 
and correspondingly better worked, they 
would find it an improvement. But Amer- 
icans are apt to like it unsalted after a train- 
ing. Nobody in Europe would eat butter 





| mix well: 
| rise; bake moderately. 


salted. As the Turks look on sugar and 
cream as exactly spoiling the fine bitter of 
coffee, so do people in Europe look on the 
salt of butter as its destruction.” 
—=—-<-+ > 


Bread, Butter and Cheese. 


Premium Breap.—Mrs Page of Lake 
Co. tells how she made the bread which took 
the premium at the Lake Co, Fair: 

This bread is made as follows: Take Rye 
meal and Indian meal about half of each. 
Wet up the Indian meal with hot water; 
after standing a few minutes, add the rye; 
mix them well together; let stand until 
about blood warm, then add about a tea cup 
full of hop yeast for three loaves of this size ; 
let stand two or three hours to 


Premium Butter.—Mrs Carter in like 


| manner tells how she made the Premium 
| Butter: 


The Butter you are here presented with 
for examination was made from sweet cream 
churned in a dash churn, at a temperature 
of 56 degrees, the buttermilk then removed 


| by rinsing in soft water, then salted with fine 


rock salt, 2 oz. to a lb. of butter. After 
standing in a cool light room 12 hours, it 
was worked with a ladle and packed. 


Premium Cneese.—Mr. Thompson tells 


| how he made the premium cheese : 


We use Roe’s Patent Vat. The night’s 
milk is strained into the vat, and cooled by 
pumping cold water into the space between 
the wooden and tin vats. In hot weather 
it is necessary to change the water once or 
twice to cool the milk sufficiently. The 
morning’s milk is strained in with the night’s 
and the milk warmed to 86 or 88 deg. in 
hot weather, in cool weather to 90 deg. 
The cream which rises during the night is 
stirred into the milk while warming. Ren- 
net enough is then added to curdle the milk 
in forty or fifty minutes ; as soon as the curd 
is properly formed it is cut with a set of 
knives into square blocks ; it is then allowed 
to stand, until the whey rises above the curd. 
The temperature is then gradually increased 
and the curd carefully worked with the hands 
and cut with the knives until quite fine, and 
the heat has increased to 100 or 102 deg. 
The time occupied in heating depends upon 
the quantity of curd; much also depends 
upon the condition of the milk respecting the 
temperature to which it should be heated, 
but 102 deg. is a standard. This tempera- 
ture should be preserved until the curd is 
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well cooked, after which the water is drawn | this sediment, and the water will filter away. 
off, and cold is pumped in, and it is allowed The best specimens of these sink holes we have 
to stand with occasionally stirring it to pre- | found upon wheat lands of Seneca Co., and 
vent its closing together, until it is cooled to they are quite common in all the second and 
90 deg. The whey is then drawn off and: third range of northern counties, from Seneca 
six ounces of ground solar salt added to east to the Pennsylvania line. 

every 16 pounds of curd, then dip into the An English civil engineer told us some years 


hoop and press 24 hours. ago of his agency in draining a vast Irish bog, 
ees by sinking a shaft in the heart of the bog, and 


Premium Cheese.—We use a tin vat for smaller pits in other centres. These pits were 
making cheese; have running water round | of the size of large wells, and were filled with 
it, but do not let the water run through the brush and stones, The bog was effectually 
night, unless the weather is very warm ; ' drained. We have known wet cellars, in clay 
heat our milk by steam; set the milk from ground above gravel, to be drained in this way. 
86 deg. to 88 deg.; scalded, from 100 deg. The rationale of the operation is that in the up- 
to 110 deg.; salt, in spring, one Ib. of salt | per water bearing strata of the earth, the watcr 
to 50 lbs. of cheese; to keep through sum- in we'ls seldom rises much above the. upper 
mer, one |b. of salt to 35 Ibs. of cheese; , surface of such strata, except from sudden in- 
quantity made to 1st October, 9,500. undations of surface water, or what the old 


_—_—____ ———— __ well-diggers call wild water, and this soon sub- 


Gr 4 ) sides to the level of the true water bearing 
Ghe Farm. strata. 


ih se The principle here stated as applicable to 





common wells, is reversed in the case of Arte- 
For the Ohio Cultivator. . . . 

; : Si sian wells, which by reason of their great depth 
Question About Pit Draining. are subjected to immense subterranean pressure, 
by which a small column of water is forced 
above the surface of the earth.—Ep. Field Notes, 

—b + + 


In our region of country we have a num- 
ber of acres of wet, level land, that is diffi- 


cult to make dry. If there was a large pit i \awie dinaphamnen sen 
dug deep enough to reach the gravel and Field Culture, Mind Culture, and 
sand below the clay, that pit filled with Moral Culture. 

stones, and the land drained into that, would anita 


It is no small gratification to the under- 
| drained, subsoiled, and otherwise improved 
and well cultivated readers of Field Notes 
and Ohio Cultivator, that the Editor not on- 
ly encourages the rearing of fine and fast 

horses, together with every other necessity 


it make it dry enough to work ? There have 
been some wells dug about here, they gen- 
erally strikew ater within 20 feet, in a bed | 
of gravel, and the water does not rise more 
than 3 or 4 feet in the wells. You would 
pry net = — Beret 2 eutwer, J) or luxury in refined and civilized society ; 
cannot tell, unless it goes into Captain : 
r : : | but that mental, and even moral culture is 
Symmes’ hole; for I heard him 40 years | x 
| no less encouraged and advocated. And if 
ago assert that the crust of the earth was | . rar ‘ , 
: : : | the writer of these lines is not entirely mis- 
only 40 miles through ; that is a big sponge. | . 
: : - . | taken, not over four fifths of the facts exis- 
Will you or some one else give a little light | ” ; 
aoe a | ting need be arrayed, to establish the rea- 
on the subject? J. Curtis. bil ¢ thi th t of 
Richland Co., June, 1861. Be ROR BE IT. REE at 
: P | our editor. And should ‘he alone recom- 
mend improved and excellent farming, 
sible. In our private agricultural survey of heavy crops of corn and potatoes, and thus 
Ohio, we have found large tracts of country | think to increase the happiness or usefulness 
drained by natural shafts or pits, called sink | of the many thousands who follow his 
holes, by which the land was kept as dry as de- thought tracks, well might he be compared 


sirable. Sometimes the shaft of these sinks r . 
gets filled up with mud and leaves so as to hol pehesednes Mepeertirct een dn tn. strat oSiernn 


| ‘ - n 
water, when they become in time like a little | foremost, or to the sailor, when in an impor- 
eat swamp. All that is necessary in this case | tant race was asked how much he had gained 
to restore the drainage, is to open a hole through - on the other vessel, answered, about an inch. 


AnswEr.—The idea of a shaft or pit drain, as 
suggested by our correspondent, is perfectly fea- 





| 
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We hope and believe that this course wi) 
still be maintained in both the Ohto Culti- 
vator and Field Notes. And should the Cot. 
but just give the hint, more than one of us 
(no doubt) will favor him with suitable ma- 
terial for a clear demonstration that the 
most successful way to arrive at a high state 
of cultivation, heavy and good crops, fine 
and choice stock, together with the pippins, 


strawberries &c., is to first arrive at an im- 


proved state of mind at least, (if not morals 
too) and having the mind under-drained, 
sub-soiled and enriched with theoretical and 
practical knowledge, the light of nature and 
of religion, together with the dews of heav- 
en, the early and the latter rain, will so mois- 
ten and permeate the rich soil of the soul 
as to bring an abundant crop of reason and 
common sense, as will spice and give flavor 
to every earthly good; the lack of which 
will render the heaviest crop of corn as lean 
as Pharoah’s lean kine. 

As proof of the correctness of our posi- 
tion (that well improved minds are more 


Judges and Competitors at Fairs. 


| Amidst the general harmony and joyous- 
ness which prevail at our Provincial Exhi- 
| bitions, there arises annually, more or less, 
| & murmur of disappointment, anger, and 
| from some, even of execration. ‘The cause 
| of this is the real or imagined erroneous de- 
| cisions of the judges. Incorrect judgments, 
|} inasmuch as they fail to accomplish one 
principal design of the exhibitions and shake 
the confidence of exhibitors, cannot be too 
_ carefully guarded against. But how effeet- 
| ually to doso is a difficult question. I have 
| read more than one communication in the 
Agriculturist since last autumn, asserting 
and denouncing the mischief ; But going no 
further in the way of proposing a remedy 
than the statement, “competent judges 
should be appointed.” 
But my present object was chiefly to 
| bring forward some considerations tendiag 
to show the folly and injustice, in most cases, 
he the sweeping condemnation poured on 
| managers and judges by parties who are 
dissatisfied with the awards. 
It is no libel on humanity to say that there 
| is in the character of most men enough of 
| selfishness to materially dim their percep- 











likely to have their lands under good culti- | tion of defects, both in themselves and their 
vation than the ignorant) we ask you where | productions. Although there are those pos- 
do you find the best cultivated farms, gar- | sessed of integrity, discernment, and candour 
dens, and orchards? Among the ignorant | sufficient to overcome this weakness, yet 


and uncultivated? Certainly not. And 
should you feel inclined to the opposite of 
our sentiments you will have the kindness 
to yourself not to express it beyond the 
abodes of the ignorant and degraded who 
curse book farming, and themselves know 
more about farming than all the reading 
men in the world; who know that a hun- 
dred bushels of corn was never raised on an 
acre of land, and that their corn is as profit- 
ably and piously fed to hogs, as any other 
disposition which might be made of it. 
GasrieL McWittiaqms. 
July, 1861. 
wm 


Up the Lane. 


Swect Margaret Fane came up the lane 
From picking the red-ripe berries, 
And met young Paul, comely and tall, 

Going to market with cherries, 


Stopping, she blushed, and he looked flushed— 
Perhaps ‘twas the burdens they carried ; 

When they passed on, their burdens were one, 
And at Christmas they were married. 


Seneca Co. 





they are the exception ; and where its in- 
| fluence prevails, itis a fertile source of dis 

satifaction whenever an adverse judgment 
is pronounced upon their works. 

With nearly every artiele exhibited, there 
is some expectation of a prize—in some ca- 
ses, a persuasion that it “ cannot be beat ;” 
consequently, when these hopes are not re- 
alized, there is more or less of vexation, 
which, combined with before-named tenden- 
cies, is sufficient, without any error on the 
part of judges to beget dissatisfaction. 

With every means used to procure judges 
in all respects suitable, there must in an ex- 
hibition where a great variety of productions 
are collected, be at times, some failures. It 
is common to insist that judges should not 
only be competent, but unacquainted with 
| the ownership of what they are judging. 

This, while very desirable, it is impossible 
always to secure. 

There is frequently some diversity in the 
views of those who may be regarded as com- 
petent men. One, fur example, attaches 
more importance than another to some 
prominent excellence in an animal or arti- 
cle of manufacture. Another with a keen 
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eye for symmetry, cannot lose sight of what | Descrirtion or PLant—E£, ageratoides L. 


his friend regards as only a slight defect. | 
In these and other ways, those who may be | 
regarded as competent, will at times differ. | 


{ 


Family— Composite. 


Genus, Eupatori- 
um or Thoroughwort. 


Generic desciption.—Heads 3 to many 


An ordinary observer accustomed to at- | flowered; flowers perfect. Involucre, cyl- 


tend exhibitions where prizes are competed | jndrical or bell-shaped. 
for, will meet with incidents, some of them! Corolla 5 toothed. 


very annoying, illustrating what I have ad- 
vanced. 


Receptacle flat. 
Achenia 5 angled. 
| Pappus, a single row of slender capillary 
| barely roughish bristles. Perennial herbs, 


I infer from all this: 1. That there is | often sprinkled with bitter resinous dots, 


cause for wonder that complaints are not 
more numerous, 2. That few competitors 
are competent judges of their own case. 
3. That it is vain to expect even an ap- 
proach to universal satisfaction.— Canadian 
Agriculturist. 





White Snake Root. 

It is supposed by many that the eating of the 
foliage of White Snake Root (Hupatorium age- 
ratoides) by cattle in the pasture, causes the dis- 
ease known as Trembles or Milk Sickness. — 
Whether this be true or not, it is quite certain 
that with pastures clear of this and all foul 
weeds, grasses and pools, the cattle are clear of 
trembles, murrain, and the like troubles. Above 
is a correct illustration of the White Snake 
Root, botanically described as follows: 


' with generally corymboic heads of. white, 
bluish, or purple blossoms, appearing near 
| the close of the summer. 
| Specific description—Heads 80 to 30 
flowered; the scales of the involucre nearly 
, equal and in one row; leaves opposite, 
| ovate, petriled, triple-nerved and veiny, not 
| resinous—dotted ; flowers white. 


| Eupatorium ageratoides. 


a, part of a main branch ; 
| b, a branchlet bearing blossoms ; 
| ¢,stem of branchlet removed—showing 
| that the branchlets are opposite ; 
| d, corymb ; 

e, perfect flower magnified ; 
| J, pistils rising above the pappus ; 
| g, ovary, bearing the pappus ; 
| fh, body of pistil ; 
| t, ¢, stigmas ; 
k, seed-bearing pappus. 

+ ee 


COUNTY FAIRS IN OHIO FOR 1861. 





| 
| 
| 
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Ashtabula ......+ eeeeeeces Jefferson. ...... Sept. 4 6, 
Clermont .cscccccccscccccs Olive Branch... “ 3 6, 
DRAM ic iio es void dite e Columbus ...... “ 38 6. 
ee London ........ “ 4 6. 
| Greene cocseccececcene sees Xenia. ...ccceee “ 8-10 
oe: Lt been tne eee Bantam ....... “ 10-18. 
| Geauga cocesessseees oe eee Burton .se5.--e- “ 17-19. 
PO iccc sc qevegpcocenes Ravenna ...... “ 18-19. 
| | OT ieee Cambridge ..... “* 18-20, 
| FAI 0 one o dqncicie c pe vnmehed Painesville ..... “* 19-21, 
TUsCOFATAS .occe-coscccece Canal Dover.... “ 22-24. 
Morgan. ...00...00. scceese McConnellsville. ‘* 24-26, 
| yer Pere Warren ........ “ 94-26. 
PENNE cdvcosconses covaes Piqua “ 24-27, 
| WUPUER N dese. sheGeoaces Circleville...... “ 25-27, 
Jelerson....+secseeeeesessSteubenville.... “ 25-27. 
Columblamen ..ccgacceses ae New Lisbon.... ‘* 25-97. 
} AMOR wccccccccecccccce SUOCMEED wgnnpae cas “ 26-28, 
eee Tt Findlay........ “ 26-28, 
Rss iennnniiand +++» Mansfield ...... Oct. 1- 3 
POE ccc cerrccannnnsl Akron .....+.+- > ee 
S| Fic cece ctceccacces Canfield........ = 2. 
D GME de s.ptiaveeeus Coshocton...... ~~, et 
Carrell wocccccccccccdseves Carrollton...... “ 1-38, 
Bather. 000 cccciccce coccvese Hamilton....... “ 1- 
| Chari. .ccccccsccces sececssSpringfield...., “ 1- 
Champaign ....... eccccees Urbana ........ “ 1- 
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| main so in that market until the Southern trade 
is opened again, which can hardly be expected 
| this season. 

In a neat little box on Fifth street we found 
Dr. Dadd, the angel of mercy to afflicted horses, 
who is inaugurating a sensible system of vete- 
| rinary practice, in which we are glad to learn 
| he meets with gratifying success. McCullough 
and Dair were keeping watch over their respec- 
tive agricultural stores, full of hope and patience. 
W. H. Clark, whose advertisement appears in 
| this number, is about the only live representa- 
| tive of Scott, Hedges, Free &c.,and Clark is 
determined to build up a business for himself, 
| 
| 
| 
} 
' 








Fin which he is likely to succeed. 


Giitors Table, 


8. D. HARRIS, . . ° EDITOR. 


Scooting along in pursuit of a delinquent ad- 
vertiser, we came up face to face with our po- 
| mological friend, Dr. John A. Warder, and the 
| first thing he did was to pull an old apple 
mummy from his pocket and hold it out fondly, 
Out Among the People. | thinking to astonish us with the wonderful 
Having taken observation of the country to | points of a little lump that we could demolish 
the north-east, as specified in last No. of Field | | at two bites. That being the day for the meet- 
Notes, we next set our face to the south-west, | ing of the Horticultural Society, we went in 
and took a run across the Madison plains, down | With the fruit*kings and found the men whose 
the Valiey of the Little Miami and over into names are wont to figure upon the Reports, in 
Kentucky, to see how things looked in that | | happy conclave. There were the sturdy old 
direction. The wheat and hay are mostly in | Heaver, the combative Stoms, the facile Ward- 
the stack or mow, and show a fair crop. On | ¢t, the venerable Foote, and so 6n; and not 
the plains the corn and oats are short; but in | least, the Wine King, Mottier, whose super-ex- 
the Little Miami Valley, from Cincinnati north- | cellent juices find a market with all apprecia- 
ward fifty miles, the crops are magnificent. tive lovers of a pure beverage, from St. Louis to 
We had not visited " Pork City since it was | New York. Mottier has some of the same sort 
enciente of the Jate U. 8. Fair, and we doubt | yet in store, Which is just the thing for people 
whether the afflicted se has been as well as | who need something to liven up their in’ards. 
could be C&peeted, since that extraordinary | At this meeting, Mr. Nice of Indiana, near 
windy affafk. Certain it is, that the fortunes | Indianapolis, who has a sort of refrigerator 
and misfortunes of the last three months, have | room for the preservation of fruits in a natural 
left their mark upon the business of that ambi- | state, was present with specimens of apples, po- 
tious town. tatoes, strawberries, etc., which were nearly as 
But badly as the war has operated to derange fair to look upon, as if just gathered in their 
the usual channels of trade, it is bringing grist | season. Rambo apples of last year were sound 
to the Cincinnati mill at this time, and partly | and fair, potatoes which had not sprouted or 
redeeming the utter prostration which has pre- shrunk, strawberries which had been picked six 
vailed. The army contracts give employment | weeks, perfectly fair, but quite insipid in taste. 
to a large number of people in the manufacture | The apples also had a queer and antique flavor 
of tents, harness, clothing, etc. The streets | of wood and foul air. 
swarm with horses and mules for the army, Dr. Bowers, of Moore’s Hill, Dearborn Co., 
which are rapidly gathered up and sent to Vir- | Ind., also presented a sample of a seedling apple 
ginia. The sngar and coffee trade have taken | which the Society had previously named Bow- 
a sudden and upward bound, in consequence of | ers’ Seedling, in compliment to the producer. 
the blockade below, and there is altogether | This apple is nearly the size of a Rambo, and is 
more of activity and hopefulness in Cincinnati, | at this time perfectly fair and sound. Dr. Bow- 
than in any other city where we have sojourned | ers informed us that he has a bushel or more 
outside of the Capital, where many people find | yet, which have been kept with only ordinary 
comfort and profit in the liberal distribution Of | care. This is a fruit worth the attention of or- 
the State’s and Nation's funeral baked meats, chardists. 
The Butter and Cheese trade at Cincinnati is; We judge by what was said by members, that 
flat enough, and the dealers refuse to receive | the Society does not intend to hold a public ex- 
shipments from the Dairymen. This must re-‘ hibition this season. 
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Ouro State Farr Prem. List.—We have re- | 
ceived a dingy little pamphlet purporting to be | 


“Premiums and Regulations for the Twelfth 


Annual Fair of the Ohio State Board of Agri- | 
culture, to be held in the city of Dayton,” ete., | 
ete. We hope the exhibition will make a better | 
appearance than this specimen of the “ Art Pre- | 


servative.” 


RicnH~tanp County Fatr.— We have the 
pamphlet premium list for the next Richland 


Co. Fair, to be held in Mansfield Oct. 1 to 3. | 





| are looking finely. 
| ly killed last March ; there will not be much 


[Aug. 
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injured by heavy high winds. Weather 

cold for the time of year, and just now show- 

ery. What wheat will mature, will require 

two weeks yet. C. W. M. 
July 15, 1861. 


Western New York.—Our spring crops 
Winter wheat was bad- 


over half or two thirds of a crop in western 


This list is well sprinkled with Field Notes and | N- Y¥., provided the midge lets it alone ; it 


Ohio Cultivators. 


WELLINGTON Farr.—We have the Premium 


List of the Union Ag. Soc., whose seventh fair | 


is to be held at Wellington, Lorain Co., Oct. 2 
to 4, This list is liberally spiced with Ohio Cul- 
‘ivators and other like publications. 


Seep WueEat.—The advertisement of Henry 
©. Noble of this city, will serve to answer a 
number of private inquiries which we have re- 
ceived from our farmer correspondents, who 





not, the result is uncertain. L. F. A. 
Black Rock N. Y. July, 19, 1861. 


o> o-—e- - F 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Thistle Pests. 


oe 


The French have a law that authorizes 
and requires every farmer to bring a suit 
against his neighboring farmer, who shall 
neglect to destroy thistles growing on his 


desire to obtain good seed wheat. The White own lands; or if he so chooses to employ 
Purkey is the most popular heavy-pearing white | .ome person to destroy such growing this- 


wheat we know of now in central and south- 
western Ohio. The Tappahannock is a wheat 
from eastern Virginia, a great bearer, stout and 
hardy, but not so fine floured. Any person pur- 
chasing seed of Mr. Noble will get all that they 
bargain for. 

> oe 


STATE AND GENERAL FAIRS FOR 1861. 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Ag. and Mech. Association .Sept. 2- 6. 


TI NONs. 6c cscccsc cece cocces Chicago........ “ 918 
Ghhe. cevccccecaccpesecccee Dayton ....... * 10-13, 
WO EE 0 ccccceseccesess Watertown .... “ 17-20. 
Kentucky ......-sccccccces Louisville ..... * 17-21. 
TOWS secccccccceccsecccces Iowa City ...... “* 24-27. 
WIR io nda 0 nesta seed tesnes tp enceces ‘ 24-28, 
- > +> 
INDEPENDENT LOCAL FAIRS. 
FAINESLOWN. 06. seccesevers Greene Co...... Aug. 28-30 
Twinsburg .....+seeesceees Summit Co...... Sept. 4- 6, 
Conmeaut ......ccccccseces Ashtabula Co... “ 11-13, 
SUID cc choccccccccesses Franklin Co.... “ 18-20, 
Tuscarawas Valley ........ Massilion....... “ 25-97, 
QTD ins 060 so00 dscns bts Harrison Co “25-27. 
Cuyahoga Falls ........... Summit Co.,,.. * 25-27, 
Garrettsville ..0..0..sce00- Portage Co,.... Oct. 1- 2%. 
Wellington........cccseee. Lorain Co...... “ 2-4, 





North-Western Illinois—Prospects for 
wheat poor, much damage being done by 
red rust, white grub worm and chinch bug. 
Corn generally good. Rye first-rate—now 
cutting. Grass light. Oats short, and not 
much sown, in consequence of very low 
prices. Only one drove of fall steers in 
our town. Hogs good but few in numbers, 





tles at the expense of him who owns the 
land. Would it not be a good thing for us 
to have a similar law in this State for the 


destruction of thistles of every kind, also . 


burrs of every species injurious to farmers 
and farm products ? 

I have cut thistles on my lands for five 
years and still have plenty to cut this year, 
that came from neighboring farms in the 
seed. There are some farmers iu this sec- 
tion who have a deal of trouble to shear 
their sheep, the wool being set with burrs 
and thistle points, yet they have not time to 
destroy them by cutting or otherwise. When 
spoken to about it, they will say, “oh! I 
have my land rented out, and if the renter 
can stand it I can.” The renter will likely 
tell you ,“ I will cut the weeds if the land- 
lord will pay me for it.” When plowing 
fallows among thistles a team cannot be 
driven so to make work equal to clean lands. 

I wish you would say something to the 
purpose of exciting our Legislature to pase 
an act with penalty, for the destruction of 
said weeds. Op Jor. 

Jefferson Co., July, 1861. 


——_—~ + + 
Wisdom is an open fountain, whose waters 
are not to be sealed up, but be kept running 


many families having one or none. Fruit! for the benefit of all. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees. 


Dwarf trees are now much sought for 
and largely planted, yet judging from the 
inquiries concerning them, many are still 
unacquainted with their peculiarities. They 
are not as some suppose, new varieties of 
dwarf habit, producing lilliputian fruit; but 
are the same sorts in common culture, prop- 
agated on peculiar stocks which control the 
graft, checking growth and inducing early 
fruiting. 

Dwarf trees are especially adapted to the 
village lot, the garden, door yard and limi- 
ted grounds. By observing a little care in 
pruning and training, they are made objects 
of great beauty. What more interesting 
than a miniature apple orchard, the trees 6 
or 8 feet apart each way, 4 to 6 feet high, 
of handsome form, and bending beneath the 
weight of beautiful fruit, larger and fairer 
than can usually be grown on standards ? 
Or a pear orchard planted 8 feet apart; the 
second or third year from setting, yielding 
fair and beautiful specimens, many kinds 
every way finer than can be produced on 
standards? Or cherries of the Duke and 
Morello sorts, branched near the ground, and 
by judicious pruning kept low, and thus 
easily protected from the depredations of 
birds ? 

Dwarf trees are usually furnished with 
an abundance of fibrous roots, and hence 
transplant easily. In after culture they re- 
quire better treatment than is generally giv- 
en to orchard trees. 
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Soil should be rich and well worked, 
with annual dressings of manure ; this with 
pruning, shortening in, and thinning out the 
fruit, constitutes the principle care. 

The dwarf pear especially needs this 
good culture, or it will become so exhausted 
by overbearing and lack of nutriment as to 
fail after a little time. Some sorts of pears 


p@ | do not seem to do well thus propagated, 


while others utterly refuse to grow upon the 
quince. The list of good kinds which suc- 
ceed is however quite large enough. 

We found it very important in Wis. at 
the approach of winter, to cover the ground 
over the roots with two or three inches of 
old manure, or litter, first raising a mound of 
a foot high about the base of the tree to keep 
off the mice, this to be removed in early 
spring, the manure forked under and a light 
mulching of coarse litter applied for the 
summer. We recommend similar treatment 
for Ohio. The introduction of this class of 
trees affords the owner of a village or city 
lot an opportunity to grow upon his own 
grounds a number of sorts of fruit. The 
amateur and nursery man is thus too ena- 
bled in a very short time to test new fruits 
as introduced. 

At the Columbus nursery the specimen 
trees are mostly dwarf, (a thousand or 
more. ) 

Those unaccustomed to trees grown in 
this manner, would be interested in exami- 
ning these, and find a leisure hour pass very 
agreeably. A. G. H. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

0 ++ 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Raspberry Culture. 


Can you or any of your readers tell me 
the cause and cure of decaying raspberry 
canes? Ihave the the common black and 
yellow Antwerp varieties planted on a san- 
dy loam ; they grow large and long, and in 
the spring until about the Ist of June look 
thrifty and promising. About that time, 
when the fruit is nearly half grown, the 
leaves begin to wither, and in a few days 
the whole stalk is dead. A few I observed 
were affected in this way last year, but 
many more this. I shall not have half the 
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usual crop. I have a few canes growing 
beside a fence among the grass and some- 
what shaded; these are not thus affected, 
though they receive no cultivation or care | 
I 
have also the red variety, which appears to | 
be quite free from the blight. I shall be 
obliged if any remedy can be suggested for 
the evil. ALN. 

Answer.—The remedy for the evil com- 
plained of is I think indicated by the expe-_ 
rience of your correspondent with his few 
canes beside the fence. With the deeper 
soil of the head land, mulched by the de- | 
caying grass and “somewhat shaded they | 
are not thus affected.” 

Deep culture and heavy manuring are 
essential to success in the culture of the | 


except shortening down in the spring. 


raspberry in most soils, and especially so 

in the sandy loam of your correspondent ; 

if to this he will in early spring add a heavy | 

mulching of coarse strawy manure, corn 

stalks or the like, I think the trouble com- 

plained of will be removed. A. G. H. 
—_—-—_ —~t ++ — 


Western Strawberry Notes. 


Old Dr. Kennicott of Ill., writes to the Prai- 
rie Farmer of his observations upon straw- 
berries this season: 

The strawberry season has closed, and 
perhaps a few words on varieties may not | 
be amiss while the remembrance of them is 
fresh. 

LarGe Earry Scartet, or Early Vir- 
ginia.—This old sort has sustained its old | 
reputation as earliest if not best of its sea- | 
son; and “stood grief” better than any oth- | 
er. 


under severe neglect. 


Rivat Huvson.—This gave us a fair | 


crop, and a few quite large berrries, of good 


flavor, and but two or three days later than | 


Early Scarlet. 

Iowa, or Wasuincton.—About here, 
this has been largely disseminated under the 
name of “ Brooke's Prolific.” Not qui'e so 
early as the two first named, it is larger than 
the tirst, and more prolitic perhaps thin the 
second, but scarcely as good as either—cer- 
tainly not equal to Rival Hudson. 

Loneworn’s Protiric and McAyroy’s 
Superior were, as usual, two of the 
very bestto eat The Superior, when ripe, 
being one of the very few berries that can 
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' emphatically indicated. 


It is not large, nor very good, but ear- | 
ly and sure, and will give a reasonable crop | 
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| be eaten without sugar. It is large enough, 
| but not a great bearer,:and will not stand 
neglect at all. Longworth’s, nearly equal 
in quality of fruit, is less impatient of neg- 
lect, and a good deal more certain to bear. 

Hovey’s SEEDLING is very uncertain 
here, and high culture and sparse planting 
seem positive necessities with it. 

NeckeD Pine.—Until this season want 


of cultivation has not greatly affected the 


_ bearing character of this sort. We have a 
large bed, four or five years old, that has 
had no cultivation at all; and yet always 
gave a good crop before. This year scarce- 
ly a bushel to the acre. So, you see, there 
is a limit to its power of taking care of itself. 

Burr’s New Pine, Crimson Cone, Mon- 
roe Scarlet, Walker’s Seedling, &c., neither 


_ better nor worse than heretofore. All good 


in their way. 
Witson’s ALBany.—After the first days 


of the season, this celebrated variety has 
| proved itself the great crop berry with us 


and everywhere. But you must not neg- 
lect it, nor expect a good yield from all 
plants. An annual renewal seems to be 
Give it good deep 
soil, and clean culture, and it will give you 
large crops of large and reasonably good 
fruit. Not the best, nor even second best 


in quality, but like the Little Red Romanite 


apple, “ good enough when no better is at 
hand.” And a peck of Wilson’s Albany 
will not, according to our calculating, cost 
much more than a quart of McAvoys. 

Hooker’s SEEDLING.—This is a “ very 
good berry, nearly best, as the birds know, 
for they, the knowing little rogues, get the 
most of ours. It is a very soft berry, and 
easily divided into morsels suited to the 
beaks of small fruit eating birds. It is not 
a good bearer, but lasts well, does not all 
ripen at once. A good family variety. 

Triomene pe Ganp.—We had few no- 
ble specimens of this aristocratic sort.— 
Large, knobby or irregular in shape, in fact 
splendid berries, and of unexceptionable 
flavor. How good a bearer it may prove 
to be, I cannot say from so small experi- 
ence. All foreign sorts must be taken with 
many grains of distrust; though I freely 
admit that the Triomphe de Gand promises 
unusually well. 

Tro_cope’s Victorta.—Another ex- 
ceedingly beautiful foreign sort, of no de- 
cided flavor. Size large, not prolitic I fear, 
but deserving further trial by amateurs. 

a 

He that keeps his temper is better than 

he that can keep a carriage. 
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Summer Pruning Apple Trees. 


It is a pretty well established fact that ap- 
ple trees—and we should add pear trees— 
pruned from the middle of July to the mid- 
dle of August sustain the operation with 
much more advantage than if pruned at any 


other period ofthe year. If pruned at that | 


time, the wound will heal over, and make. 
what surgeons would say of a properly am- 


putated arm or leg, a handsome stump. If | 


the branches be lopped in winter or spring, 
the stump generally leaves a perpetual scar ; 
and if after the sap has commenced flowing, 


a bare bone, as it were, projecting from the | 


living parts of the tree, and remaining there 


until it rots away, when frequently the de- | 
cay continues on, asa sort of gangrene, into | 


the very heart of the tree, much to its inju- 


ry. Who has not observed this in his ex- | 


perience ? 

We have more than once witnessed the ben- 
efits of pruning in midsummer, and have al- 
ways been impressed with the advantages 
over the system generally pursued. On one 
or two occasions, some years ago, we adver- 
ted to the fact, and now again call attention 


to it, especially as the season for trying it is | 


at hand. 
Six or eight years ago, a first-class farmer 


upon a leased place, trimmed the appletrees | 


in midsummer, at which the landlord who 
had greater pretension to farming than his 


tenant, was very indignant, and threatened a | 


suit for damages; but in one year after, 
when we saw the stumps, a more perfect suc- 
cess was never accomplished.— Germantown 
Telegraph. 
—— — +> ~~. + 2 _ 
A Strawberry View. 


This is the fruit for the million. It is | 


very interesting to note the great progress 
this strongly republican fruit has mae in 
its hold on the hearts of the masses. From 
forming a dish that might only be set befure 
a king, and which, if history tells truth, even 
aroyal personage has been known to die 
surfeited, it has successively descended to 
do duty at the tables of the aristocracy, and 


at the humbler boards of American sove- | 


reigns, till he who does not afford the fam- 
ily he governs at least one good strawberry 
festival in the season, is not worthy of a 
reputation, and is very poor indeed. 

About thirty years ago most of the kinds 
of any note in cultivation in this country 
were what we should now consider sma!l 
and very poor bearers, and wer+ mainly im- 
ported varieties of the Old Pine and the 
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Searlet. Of the latter, the Methven, under 
| the name in some localities of Keen’s Seed- 
| ling, was one of the most popular. The 
| Philadelphia markets could furnish litile 
else but this variety, and, if tradition has 
correctly informed us, very few even ef 
these. About twenty-five years ago the 
first decided impulse to strawberry culture 
was given by the Hoveys in the raising of 
Hovey’s Seedling, which was considered so 
far in advance of all existing varieties, as to 
| be a wonder of its day, and affurding nearly 
an argument against the doctrine of the 
great botanist Ray, and which has almost 
passed into one of the canons of natural 
history, “natura non facit saltum,’—nature 
| does not improve by jumps. 
| Certainly this was a leap of no mean ex- 
tent, and strawberry culture with it went on 
at a bound. 
| Bat Ilovey’s plant had imperfect flowers. 
| The stamens were wanting, and the plant in 
| that state could not fertilize itself, and was 
| consequently barren. But it seemed that 
nature, in rendering the stamens abortive, 
did so only in order to turn her energies in 
| another direction, namely, a greater profu- 
sion of these imperfect flowers. The Cin- 
cinnati cultivators were not long in turning 
these facts to account, and by introducing 
a few pollen-bearing plants — staminates 
| amongst the imperfect pistillates, succeeded 
in fruiting the latter to such an extent that 
prodigivus crops were the result ; and while 
| the fruit was thus brought within the reach 
of all by the low prices, the culture became 
|so general, that for awhile it might seem 
| doubtful whether the Queen City was most 
famous for her strawberries or her pork. 
| Our Western friends were proud, and 
| justly so, of their discovery, and with the 
enthusiasm which history shows to be gen- 
erally inseparable from really useful inven- 
| tions, undertook to give to their new appli- 
eation of facts all the merit of novel botani- 
cal principles, on which another party of 
| pomologists took issue, and a long “ straw- 
| berry war” was the consequence, ended 
| only by sheer exhaustion of the combatants. 
| The one party claimed that a strawberry 
once pistillate or perfect, was always 80, 
through all its successive generation of run- 
ners. The other a-serted that und-r some 
cereumstanees changes at times occurred. 
The question might very well have been 
left to the laws of the science of vegetable 
morphology to decide, had not its discussion 
a practical bearing on the character of nur- 
serymen in regard to the accuracy and 
identity of the varieties they sent out. His- 
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tory does not record that either of the com- | ofthis mode of culture are also matters of 
bating parties were convinced of error, and | history. One cultivator, Mr. Knox, of Pitts- 
the only certain fact is, that the “hatchet” | burg, having invested thousands of dollars 
was buried, and peace has since reigned un- | in this plan, after a careful testing of oppos- 
disturbed. ing ones,—and is reaping, it is said, a rich 

About this time Myatt, of England, was | harvest of golden grain as the result of his 
revolutionizing the strawberry culture of | judicious discrimination. 
that country with his improved seedlings,| There is yet one great improvement wan- 
and the many new kinds of that country ted, which in the name of the people we beg 
were extensively imported to this, all with | to suggest. 
more or less failure; and the impression | It is all very well for our Cincinnati friends 
becoming general, that foreign kinds were | to profess, as our good friend Mr. Long- 
not adapted to our country, a stimulus was | worth once told us they did, that no one 
again given to raising American seedlings. | wants to eat strawberries without cream ; 
Every year brought its varieties, —Pheenix, | the observation was used, by-the-way, as in 
Burr’s Pine, MeAvoy’s Superior, Genesee, | favor of a reasonable amount of acidity in 
Longworth’s Prolific, Cushing, and scores | some favorite, to which we objected. We 
of others, none of which, however, attained know that all the world and his wife, as well 
any very wide-spread popularity, except, | as the dear little ones, would like to have 
perhaps, Burr’s Pine, which, with Hovey’s strawberries so presented to them, caring 
Seedling, can scarcely yet be said to have | little for the cream, that at any impromptu 
their glories entirely dimmed by the best of moment they could get and carry away a box 
the popular favorites of the present time. | of the precious rubies, at pic-nics or on ex- 

About the year 1852 James Wilson, of | cursions, without the inevitable “ owner’s 
Albany, raised the Albany Seeding. He | box” before their eyes. We want, as they 
does not appear to have thought very high- | have in Europe, cheap boxes or baskets, to 
ly of it himself, for it was distributed with- | be made by the million for a trifle, and for 
out much noise or comment, and at a low | the sole ownership of the million. The Lon- 
price, amongst friends all over the union. | don pleasure-seeker buys his “ pottle” of 
It was found, however, that no strawberry | strawberries at London Bridge, before ta- 
ever had so great a power of adapting itself | king his excursion boat for Gravesend, 
to local variation as this. It bore well and | which, after empting its contents at his lei- 
abundantly, with great regularity and cer- | sure, he commits to the surface of the “deep,” 
tainty every where, and with a small amount | and no loss to any one. We believe some 
of trouble and care, which was a sure pass- | attention has already been given to it by 
port to the gardens of the masses, ignorant | some of the advance guard of the strawber- 
of the greater value and profits of better | ry-growers’ forces, and as they are of that 
flavor. We hope that amongst the many | character that knows no defeat, we expect 
varieties of last and previous years, such | to hear of their successes at no remote peri- 
may be found. Willnot our correspondents | 0d.— Zhe Gardener’s Monthly. 
report their experience ? | ooo 

In improved culture, strawberry history is The Curculio. 
worthy of quite a new volume. It is now ante 
pretty well understood, that re-production| A late number of the Horticalturist con- 
of plants and the bearing of fruit cannot go | tains a communication from an old and well 
on in the same plant at the same time and known cultivator of Cincinnati, reviewing 
do full justice to each. It is now therefore | and criticising the different modes which 
a part of the science of strawberry-culture, | have been adopted for destroying or eluding 
that the runners must be cut off fruiting | this troublesome insect. He says “some 
plants; and that to get strong plants, the | shake the trees. I believe this would be a 
fruit should be denied the priviledge of per- | safe remedy if they would begin at daylight 
fecting. Besides the superior strength of | and shake the trees till night, not even leav- 
plants from unfruiting parents, nurserymen | ing the trees to eat their meals.” We en- 
of correct habits are likely to adapt the plan | tirely agree with him. Where the insects 
as insuring greater accuracy of stock, as are not abundant, a less frequent or contin- 
with the best care, seedings will at times | ucd shaking might answer. But this “shak- 
come up in fruiting beds and mix the kinds, | ing” must not be confounded with the great- 
to the great bewilderment of the purchaser, | ly superior process of jarring the insects on 
and edification of those who believe in no | sheets and destroying them. Many have 
change of sexual classification, The profits | merely tried the first remedy occasionally, 
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and from its failure have denounced the lat- 
ter, supposing them to be nearly identical. 
There is scarcely any resemblance between 
them. Shaking repels or drops only a por- 
tion of these depredators; many remain 
fast in the tree. Go to a tree that contains 
twenty curculios, as is sometimes the case 
where they have been unmolested; shake 
it, and perhaps one-third, or possibly one- 
half will fall; jar it with the hand, or strike 
it with a mallet wound with cloth to prevent 
bruising, and perhaps one-half of the re- 
mainder will fall; strike it sharply with the 
back of an axe, and every one will come 
down. All this we know from experience. 
(To prevent bruising, a limb should be sawed 
off near the body of the tree, leaving a 
stump an inch long to receive the blow.) 
Now it will be observed that there will be 
enough left after the shaking to puncture 
all the fruit, or even after the soft jarring, 
which is a sufficient reason why these modes 
have failed, or but partially succeeded. The 
daily or twice daily jarring must be contin- 
ued for several weeks, in order to kill the 

ew comers which daily appear. By inter- 
mitting two or three days, the fruit may be 
all stung, which is another cause of failure. 
It is not necessary to cite the many instan- 
ces we have witnessed where the jarring and 
killing process has proved completely ef- 
fectual. Shaking alone, without killing, 
which appears to be the mode alluded to by 
the correspondent of the Horticulturist, can 
accompiish but little, unless constantly re- 
peated, as the insects will soon find their 
way back to the trees. 

The next mode which this correspond- 
ent alludes to, is the use of “ various wash- 
es and fumigations of horrible odors, and 
offensive manures under the trees.” He 
thinks these might succeed, but adds, “I 
should not wish to live in the house, nor 
make the family a minute’s visit,’ where 
these odors filled the air. “If they would 
not meet the approval of the curculio, they 
would not meet mine.” 

He recommends planting trees so as to 
hang over water; but this would be incon- 
venient, and often impossible, and the editor 
remarks that it has repeatedly failed. 

He especially recommends paving under 
the tree. This would prevent a future crop 
being destroyed, as the larve could not es- 
cape into the earth, and must consequently 
perish on the hard surface. It will not kill 
the insects of this year, nor cure the fruit 
already stung, and is precisely similar in its 
results to the pig-and poultry remedy, and 
to Ellwanger & Barry’s mode of beating 








the earth smooth and sweeping up daily the 
fallen infested truit—all three destroy this 
year’s worms, and save next year’s supply. 
The jarring and ‘killing method, saves the 
crop of this year, and has therefore by one 
year the startof the other three. These 
four remedies are the only ones of any value. 
The pi poultry, | the jarring process 
combined, constitute the most efficient cure 
for the evil——Country Gentleman. 
+--+ - 

Riband Flower Borders. 

The Riband system is now very generally 
practiced, and where a border admits of sut- 
ficient length and width, a most effective 
display may be created by planting, say— 
Ist row, Cerastium tomentosum; 2d row, 
Purple Verbena; 3d row, Variegated Ge- 
raniums; 4th row, Scarlet Geraniums; 5th 
row, Bedding Dahlia, alba floribunda nana, 
planted in a sloping position so as to keep it 
dwarf. Such ariband can be very much 
varied by using White Verbena, Blue Lo- 
belia, Purple Zelinda Dahlia, Yellow Cal- 
ceolaria, and many other plants, always 
avoiding if possible bringing a bright scar- 
let and a yellow close together. 

Very effective beds may be planted with 
Blue Ageratum bordered with Lemon Cal- 
ceolaria; Maroon, or Purple Verbena, with 
the silver Cerastium; Yellow Calceolarias 
with Cattels Orange Scarlet Nasturtium, or 
Gazania splendens; Variegated Geraniums 
with Scarlet Geraniums, or vice versa; Blue 
Lobelia with the silver Cerastium or varie- 
gated Alyssum; Gazania splendens with 
Blue Lobelia; white Verbena with Scarlet 
Verbena, or vice versa; Pink, Rose, Ma- 
roon, or Crimson Verbena, with white Ver- 
bena; Alba floribunda Dahlia with Purple 
Zelinda Dahlia; Tropeolum Lobbianum 
elegans with silver Cerastium; Scarlet Ge- 
ranium or Chrystal Palace Scarlet Dahlia 
with silver-leafed Cineraria; Heliotrope 
with variegated Mint. 

In fact, so many different and pleasing 
arrangements may be made in regard to the 
plants named that we do not consider it nec- 
essary to detail them here, as they will read- 
ily suggest themselves to those who bestow 
a few moments thought on the subject. 
Bordering beds seldom look well if the beds 
are very small. The border, to be affect- 
ive, should be about one-third the diameter 
of the bed-——Scottish Horticulturist. 

———1-<--- > 

A wit once asked a peasant what part he 
performed in the great drama of life. “TI 
mind my own business,” was the reply. 
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Good For Nothing Women. 


How shamefully men do talk about wo- | 


men. The Banker said at the dinner table 


the other day, that “our women were good | 


for nothing, pale-faced, sickly, unnatural 
things, cooped up in the house, no strength, 
no life, look at my wife, for instance ! 


open air, and take in the sunshine, the race 
will run out in another generation. If I 
had my way, I'd have them all out spading 
and hoeing.” 

The Banker sipped his tea, ate his nice 
muffins and sugared strawberries, as if he 
had really said something very fine. 

Now, I'd like to know who picked those 


strawberries? There was no pink on the | 


tips of his fingers, (there was some about 
hers,) there was not a hard spot on all his 
pudgy palm, (there was on his wife’s ;) no 
brown tan on his high bold brow; and I’ll 
wager a nosegay of burdock blossoms and 
catnip, that the man does not spend one hour 
in the open air where his wife spends two. 
Poor pale over-worked mother of his 
children! No wonder she said snappishly : 
“If you send the women out to spade, you 
must send the men in to cook; I’m sure I 
have not one minute’s time for such work.” 


We admit the Banker’s po-ition, that wo- | 


men should have more out-door labor, we 
have always plead for it. 


house shall be relieved and appreciated. 
The Banker's wife, as I knew, had been 


If | 


they do not do better, and turn out into the | 


But we plead | 
quite as earnestly that woman’s labor in the | 


| up since the first glow of dawn in the east ; 
| four babies, no girl, and she had to call him 
| up to breakfast. She picked the berries, she 
made the muffins, it was she that washed, 
| starched and ironed his shirt so well; she 
| made his coat to save a half dollar; and 
| yet she was one of “the poor pale-faced, sick- 
| ly, unnatural things, cooped up inthe house,” 
| that this white fingered gentleman would 
set to hoeing and spading. 

There is a large class of Mrs. Banker’s 
in this world of ours: and it is barely pos- 
sible that if some of their husbands do not 
take alittle exercise in the open air now 
and then, drink in a little more sunshine, 
_and a little less sparkling Catawba, and al- 
_low more help for wife in the kitchen, that 
their race may run out, and that speedily. 
_ We give a hint to the class. F. D. G. 


—>- > oe - 
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Cultivated Flowers Upon the Prairies, 


Oh Mother! Mother!! do look at this 
tame flower, and smell, it is so sweet, said 
our little Nettie the other day as she came 
running in almost out of breath from a neigh- 
bors with a common hundred leaf rose, mi- 
nus leaves, stem, all save the numbered pet- 
als—but it was a tame flower, and smelt, 
oh! so sweet. She was all of a tremble. 
I took her little hand and looked into her 
deep meaning eyes, and by some mysterious 
way soon read the story. The associations 
of her childhood’s home, the little cottage 
embosomed in roses, honeysuckles, jasmine 
and grapes, sending their fragrance through 
the open casement, making all the little 
cousins that came to see her, exclaim, oh! 
how sweet. Then the yard was dotted over 
with roses, lilacs, snow ball, sweet scented 
shrub, trees of peach, cherry, plum, pear, 
and the great balm of Gilead, all of which 
made such a shade that the sun had but lit- 
tle chance to play tan with any of us. 
Thoughts of these were passing through her 
mind, teaching her to love that which called 
them up. 

Now I can see that it was wrong in me to 
feel that I was spending time for naught, 
when hoeing out paths in the deep grass to 
lead to the gate or by the favorite bushes, 
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and gathering white pebbles to pave them | 
with, or with a sickle, and on my hands and | 
knees cut the grass and mow it up so that the | 
children could play without soiling their 
clothes, while picking flowers or making 
wreaths. As I had to earn our daily bread, 
I used sometimes while wiping the perspir- | 
ation from my face (thinking all the while of | 
unfinished work that was to bring money) | 
ask myself the question, What am I doing | 
this for? I am afraid I can’t afford it as it| 
brings no meat, bread, or clothes. I would 
answer the question by saying, it gratifies | 


the children, and I ean work the harder for | 
having something pretty and refreshitg to 
look at; then it does me so much good to | 
see the old men, little boys, and factory men, 
with their little tin pails in one hand, and a 
bundle of shavings under their arms, stop to 
take a look and smell over our pickets, ] 
thought it rested them. 


But I never read 
the story aright until Nettie came bounding 
in with her little treasure, saying, Mother, | 
do smell, oh! And well she 
might, for if I m’stake not it was the first | 
tame rose she had handled since she left her 
Ohio home (a year and a half ago.) Now | 
the home anid flowers have passed into oth- 
er hands, and friends are scattered afar ; | 
home associations all broken up. 
speak and sing from the heart, 
“You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 

And I feel that my time was not spent in 
vain, that the better part of my child’s na- | 
ture underwent a culture that time can nev- 
er efface. And as she is called to battle 
with life’s trials, will be able to see and ap- 
preciate the beautiful, where she otherwise 
would not. 


how sweet. 


I can now 


It is true our prairies are covered with 
flowers of various form and hue, ard are véry 
beautiful; but very few of them are fragrant, 
and water will not sustain them as with 
other flowers ; a boquet of prairie flower- 
will soon wither with the best of care. Ye , 
Mothers; cultivate flowers with your chil- 
dren, have them all around your home ; 
have more than enough to look at, so that 
your little ones can put some through the 
fenc: to the ! tile boys and girls who aré so | 
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unfortunate as not to have them, and per- 
haps they have no one to speak kind words 
to them at home. Flowers can’t say cross 
things, and if they carry them home, perhaps 
they will bring a blessing, instead of a curse, 
on their little heads. 

Now little cousins, don’t feel tco bad 
about Nettie, for she has a nice bed of an- 
nuals in our vegetable garden and some of 
them fragrant, with which she is much de- 
lighted. And I verily believe she would 
forget to get up to eat her breakfast if it 





_was not for the prospect of bidding good 


morning to her flowers. 


Shelby Co. Ill. Cousin Mary. 


—> -~> - 


Women in Calico. 

Calico dresses are grand institutions. De- 
laines, silks, and even satins are good enough 
in their place—in the parlor or bandbox, 
and all such, but after all, the old “stand by,” 
Care 
must be taken not to soil the silk, nothing 
must come in contact with the nice dress 
that will rumple or stain it; but the calico 
that’s made for work, and as the hifalutins 


| say, “nobly does it fulfill its mission.” Silk 


rarely finds its way into the realities of life; 
that is, into the kitchen at home, or the hut 
of the sufferer abroad. But calico, O! what 
rich meals we get by it; how it cheers the 
suffering, as with its bright colors and cheer- 
ful presence it stands with soft and gentle 
hands, ministering to our distresses. Calico 
seems to be always more willing and reacy 
to give to want than silk. It is a curious 
fact of our nature, that the nicer our dress 
the harder our heart is, as if when dressed 
in silk we change our natures and rise above 
Woat! our silk dress 
to be seen near enough to that poor work- 
man to give him assistance, or deabbling in- 
to a dirty hut? No, never! Calico might 
do it, silk, it’s just impossible. But when, 
in addition to all, calieo comes in, rosy with 
the exercise of kitchen duties, which it 
knows how to do so well, and loves to do so 
dearly, and sits down at the piano, or melo- 
deon, and makes the liquid melody flow 
sweetly forth; aye, even blending its own 
sweet voice with the mu-ic of the instru- 
ment, then do we appreciate and admire 
calico.— Ex. 
> +> = 

A handful of commun-sense is worth a 

bushel of learning. 
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Dorms of Love, 
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I Didn’t Know What It Meant. 


He gave me a knife one day at school, 
Four bladed, the handle of pearl; 
And great black words on the wrapper said, 
‘“ For the darlingest little girl.” 
I was glad! Oh yes; yet the crimson blood 
To my young cheek came and went, 
And my heart thumped wonderously pit-a-pat, 
But I didn’t know what it meant. 


One night he said I must jump on his sled, 
For the snow was falling fast; 

I was halfafraid, but he coaxed and coaxed, 
And got me on at last, 

Laughing and chatting in merry glee, 
To my home his course he bent, 


And my sisters look’d at each other and smiled, 


But I didn’t know what it meant. 


Years passed on, and they touched his eye 
With a shadow of deeper blue; 

They gave to his form a manlier grace— 
To his cheek a swarthier hue. 

We stood by the dreamily rippling brook, 
When the day was almost spent, 

His whispers were soft as the lullaby. 
And—NOw I KNOW WHAT HE MEANT. 

_—_>--— 
Janette. 


When I was young, and you were young, 
Janette, my own Janette,— 

When merriment was on the tongue, 
And eyes were seldom wet; 

Ah! how Iloved my darling one, 
Red-cheeked and laughing eyed! 

In all the lands beneath the sun 
Who had a fairer bride ? 


Nor ever summer sunshine fell 
More brightly than your hair, 

Nor could the tales that poets tell 
With your gay smile compare. 

How loved we one another then! 
How glad we were at heart! 

But now at three-seore years and ten 
How quick the tears will start! 


For I am old, and you are old, 
Janette, my own Janette! 

Nor are your tresses bright as gold, 
Your lips like crimson yet; 

For you have kissed the brow of Care, 
Sung Resignation’s psalm, 

But underneath your snowy hair, 
Your brow is very calm, 


My white-haired bride !—my patient wife! 
Our bark of youth is wrecked ! 
Yet will I, on this shoal of lite, 
“Love, cherish and protect.” ,, 
[Springfleld Republican, 
4 + 


The two largest women in America—Miss 


Ouri and Mrs. Sippi. 





[ Aug. 
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Bread Making. 
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| I seldom look over a newspaper that adds 
| the dignity of an “agricultural column ” to 
| its list of attractions, that I do not find a 
| paragraph devoted to the all-important sub- 
| ject of Bread Making. Perhaps it is in the 
form of a Recipe; perhaps Hints to House- 
wives, perhaps a wholesale grumble on the 
| manner of getting up this “ staff of life” for 
| our world. 
| Almost every house-wife has her own 
| particular way, and having made good bread, 
| straightway sends her recipe, and the papers 
are flooded. One likes hop yeast made 
with malt, another salt risings, a third thinks 
it best with an addition of corn meal, and a 
fourth would add three small sized potatoes 
| boiled with the skins on; a fifth, four big 
| ones with the coating nicely pared off; a 
| sixth—but why carry this farther? Every 
| one of these recipes will make good bread, 
/under the manipulations of certain hands, 
| while with others they will fail utterly. 
What is the matter? Nothing but this 
simple fact, that close attention, care, and pa- 
tient study are always requisite to make 
good bread, and ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of our good bread-makers send us 
their “ way ” after long and patient practice. 
It is easy to them, because they know ex- 
actly how it is to be done; they know the 
thickness of their bread dish, and can tell 
by the feeling of their fingers to a fiftieth 
part of a degree, how much heat it will 
take to make it “come up,”, and precisely 
how many minutes it will take to perform 
that feat. They know the workings of their 
stove and all that appertains to it, and so 
they never fail. But in every other house- 


hold, every individual thing requisite for 
this same work is different, and if only a 
little, the results will not be exactly the 
game. 

I once heard a Campbellite preacher 
down south, trying to prove to his congre- 
gation the impossibility of saving grace 
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without immersion. “You see how it is,| Waltham is a manufacturing town; cot- 
my breethren, it is just as it was with me | ton mills, bonnet mills, jeweler’s and clock- 
and my boy Joe; last night we had a sum | maker’s shops employ thousands of women 
to do, and he figgered it out and I figgered | every working day in the week. The girls 
it out, and he said he was right and I was | go to the factory, the mothers take the work 
wrong, and there we had it, my breethren, | home, and the majority earn from seventy 

cents to a dollar a day, some earn more 


for a long time, and at last I seed how he 
‘than that. It would be poor economy for 


done it, all our trouble had come out of a 

few little fractions of half cents, that I left | them to be troubled about the beans, when 

out and he put in—that made it all.” | a sixpence will bring them nicely baked up- 
'on the table, smoking hot, browned to a t, 


Just so with all this discussion on bread- 
making. It is the veriest trifles, the frac- just after church Sunday noon, with the ac- 
tions of care and attention left out, that |companiment of warm brown bread made 
| of “ Rye and Indian.” The beans are put 


make the house-wife so much disappoint- 
ment and chagrin. Almost every recipe is into the oven on Saturday evening, and not 


good and if carefully used and improved | drawn till wanted on Sunday. It is a cap- 
will lay the foundation of good bread ; but | ital arrangement, as I can bear witness, “for 
let me impress you with the old theory, the proof of the beans is in the eating,” and 
practice, and practice alone makes perfect. |™Many a weary mother of our West, who 
F.D. G. | finds no seventh day in the week, would be 

+--+ > thankful for a similar one, and many a New 


For the Ohio Cultivator. | Englander in the West will be reminded by 
Yankee Economies—Pork and Beans. | this advertisement of the days of the long 


Baxep Brans.—We are informed that | 23° 84 reminiscences will flow back upon 


Mr. Blood, who has served our town for | him thick and fast, and possibly he may 
several years with excellent bread of all | breathe hard as he hums: 

kinds, will call at the houses of all those | “On! how my heart sighs for my own native land, 
who will send word to him, on Saturday af-| Where potatoes and squashes and cucumbers 
ternoons, and take their beans, bake them weet oumns , eilt 
nicely, and return them early on Sunday | "2¢Te bealth and good humor are always at hand, 
morning, for the small sum of six cents. And custard and pumpkin pies smoke in a row; 


7 : ‘ ; Where pudding the visage of hunger serenes, 
All who wish can have a nice piece of brown | ana what is far dearer, the pot of baked beans.” 
bread placed on top. 


We clip the above from the Waltham | tants 
(Mass.) Sentinel. Our Ohio housewives | 
will wonder why Waltham ladies do not | 
cook their own beans. Possibly they may | 


> e+ = 
Household Economies. 


For Cleaning Silk.—Take equal parts of 


think “they don’t know beans ;” but we | cohol or whiskey, soft soap made of wood 
guess they do. To cook beans well, as well ashes, and molasses. Mix well, rub the silk 
as they are always cooked for Sunday din- with a cloth, (if very much soiled put it in 
and wash thoroughly,) but for a common 


ners in New England, requires many hours 
Title! d | soil, rubbing will do; after which taking the 


of steady heat; and in families where only 


a small cooking stove is used, this would be 
expensive ; too much wood and too much 
time in attending to them would be consumed. 
But in the roaring brick oven of Mr. Blood, 
fifty stone pans filled with beans, with the 
island of salt pork in the centre, can be 
attended by one pair of hands, leaving the 
fifty wives or heads of families thus accom- 
modated, to use theirs in fifty different em- 


pieces by the corners, rinse up and down in 
clear water. Do not wring, but hang the 
articles smoothly upon a line to drip. Or 
if small, the pieces may be wrapped ina 
cloth ; iron damp, with a flat not quite hot 
enough for shirt bosoms, and on the wrong 
side. We have tried it, and know its ex- 
cellence. 


A Rice Pudding.—Three table spoon- 





ployments if they choose. 


fulls of rice well washed, one egg, a quart of 
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milk, sweeten and spice tothe taste. Set it | For the Ohio Cultivator. 
in the oven two hours before dinner and let | Putting Handles on Knives and Forks. 
the rice cook in the milk. An excellent sat ga 

| One of my neighbors called yesterday 
} 


‘ # , | with a shy little parcel in one hand that 
Rennet or Junket Padding —The Ger- | I thought he tried to keep out of sight. 


mans make a simple, savory healthful pud- | 
ding or dish for dessert, by putting a bit of | 


dish for wa-hing day, because it saves time. 


“ What have you there so sneaking, Lu?” 
said I. 

He grew red, and looked at the toes of 
’ and laughingly said in 
a half apologizing way ; 


rennet into a two ounce vial, filled up with 
any kind of good wine. Let it stand a few |. , 
days, then put ten drops to a quart of good | his new “red tops 

milk, in the morning set in a cool place, dish 
out at noon as you would custard, and dress 
with sugar and cream, giving each one the 


“Only some old knives and forks that 
need handles—Wilcox said he’d mend them 
| for the halves.” 


nutmeg and grater to season to their liking. 
It is capital. D.C “For the halves!” I replied, shocked at 
— the man’s exorbitance, “ why if it was’nt for 
Blackberry Cordial—Take any conve- | this big ironing I'd mend ’em all for nothing! 
nient quantity of Blackberries, and stew in| [’d take these that require a handle all in 
a preserving kettle for half an hour; then 
strain, and boil again for halt'an hour, add- 
ing one pound of sugar to each quart of | ‘ . . 
juice, using spices to the taste. When right size, burn a little hole in the end or 
e 9 So * . i . . . : 
cool, add one gill or more of genuine Cog- bore it af it wont split, then while the fork 


nac brandy to each quart of juice. Then | is heating, cut up a little tow fine, and mix 
bottle and cork tight. 


one picce first—black walnut makes beaati- 
ful handles—split out your pieces just the 


it in with some powdered rosin, or some 

Mexican Bean Soup.—One pint beans kind of cement, fill the hole half full and 
boiled and rubbed through a seive, pnt the put in the fork while it is hot, and lay 
pulp to two quarts of soup stock, and two 
shred onions. When boiled together, take 
out any remains of the onion that may vot 
be dissolved, and serve with wine, catsup, s : 
face meat balls, lemon and hard-boiled eggs. smooth off some soft pieces of wood, and 
fasten them on with rivets made of little 
bits of wire, or else let the wire be long 


it by to cool. 
If you have no old ivory handles for 
these that require two pieces, split out and 


Jelly Rolls.—Three eggs, one cup of su- 


gar, one enp of flour, one teaspoonful cream ; 
tartar, and half one soda; spread on the jelly enough to go clear ronnd the handle, and file 


while warm, and then roll. | the rough ends and edges smooth ; dont you 
| ’ 

Johnny Cake.—T wo quarts of sour milk, | °°° ™&" !” and I looked up exultantly, be- 
one cup of sugar, half cup of butter, three | 45 I was smart enough to know how to 
egg, meal to make a thin batter, one tea- | do such jobs myself. 
spoonful of soda. Oh how his eyes were twinkling ! he was 

Common Cookies.—One cup butter, two °° tickled, and just bent over and laughed. 
do. of sugar, two eggs, one teaspoonful salera- IIis eyes said as plain as print, “ Dear 
tus, one cup milk, only stiff enough to roll | me! that girl feels as big as the preacher 
out. 


‘or the schoolmaster! I should think you 
To Make Good Waffles. —One qt. of | would throw all your old forks behind the 
milk, (sour milk is best,) one egg, one tea- | ash bin instead of telling so glibly how to 
spoonful sugar. Flour to make the consis- | 
tency of batter for griddles. | 


'» 


mend them! 


I feel real proud of this little accomplish- 
Soda Biscuit.—Tuake one tumblerful of | ment of mine and every time father sticks 

wee 4 y as s ¢ e ° ° " . 

sweet milk; two teaspoonsful of cream of | his fork into a slice of ham or a boiled po- 

tartar; one do. of soda; one do. of butter, ‘ f BL, 

and a little salt. Roll thin; bake in five | “*° I smile graciously upon myself, and 

minutes. Put the cream of tartar into the | modestly look down upon my bandy hands, 


flour and the soda into the milk. ' that is, if the handle dont come off and leave 
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the fork sticking up aulkily in the potatoe 
as it did one time before I was an adept in 
the business. Rosevva. 


- —) + > + 
Good Meals for Emergencies. 


It often puzzles a young housekeeper to 
know how to providefor unexpected guests 
who chance to arrive near meal time. 


This is the more perplexing in the country, | 
where one can not send toa neighboring | 


cook shop for food ready prepared. It ix 


no compliment to company to spend the | 


time of visit in extra cooking, and yet she 


likes to have an inviting meal for friends. | 


Let us see what may be done. 
Good bread and golden butter. no farm- 


er’s wife should be without; fruits, either | 


preserved, dried or fresh, she is supposed 
to have, with eggs, cream, ham, sweet pork, 
and the best vegetables. Suppose a guest 


arrives at twelve, just as dinner is coming | 


on, and there is no pudding baking, and 


only sufficient meat for a dinner, or perhaps | 


a boiled dish, or beans with pork, are the 
food prepared. 
meal fifteen minutes, which will give time 
to make and bake such a cream pudding, 


as town-people seldom see, or a minute pud- | 


ding, or custard. 

For a good Minute pudding: Weat 1 
quart of miik over water until boiling hot. 
Add some sweet butter to the milk. Mix 
flour with co'd milk and beaten eggs to 


form a batter, and stir it into the boiling | 


milk, until smooth. Let it steam over wa- 
ter until needed, and serve with cream and 
sugar, or maple syrup. For Cream pud- 
ding: Beat six eggs toa froth, mix a pint 
of milk with a pint of flour, and two small 
teaxpoonfuls of salt, and just before baking, 
add a pint of sweet cream. Bake steadily 
twenty-five minutes. Serve with sugar 
and butter, stirring to a cream. 
of fruit, instead of the above, serve peaches 
or berries with cream whipped stiff and 
sugared. 

If dinner can not be delayed, serve two 
tables. Fry or boil ham with eggs ; or boil 
thin pork—the latter is a treat to city people. 


If you happen to have dry cake, boil a quart | 


of rich milk, take it from the fire, add four 
beaten eggs, and sugar; beat until cool. 
Dip the cake in a part of the custard, and 
beat the remainder to a foam for the top of 
the dish; add the beaten whites of eggs 
stiffened slightly, over the hot milk, and 
flavor to suit the taste. An excellent des- 
sert. 

If tea is the meal, and you are troubled 
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| for want of nice cake; remember, cake is 


(no luxury in town. Toast bread nicely, 
| drop eggs on water until the whites are co- 
}aznlated; dip the toast in butter, with a 
| trifle of hot water added, or merely spread 
'it; cut each slice into three or four pieces, 
lay an egg on each, and add butter, pepper 
and salt. This is a nice tea di-h for per- 
sons intending to ride, and with a pickle or 
other relish, would make a meal. 
Cream Cake hot, to be eaten with butter, is 
nice for a hurried tea, both with and with- 
out sugar. To make it: take a pintof flour, 
four eggs, a teaspoonful of soda, the same 
of salt, and thin sour cream sufficient to 
mix the whole in a stiff batter. Pour one 
cake into a pan, and add half a teacup of 
sugar to the other, and bake. Muffins may 
be made in the same manner, and are more 
genteel, If sweet cream is to be had, mix 
one ‘easpoonful of soda, and two of cream 
of tartar, in the flour. With this, sweet- 
| meats are unnecessary, though proper. 
Custards, at a farmer’s, can be made in a 
| few moments at any time—dished in cups, 
with cream cake, with and without sugar, 
they make a genteel tea meal, fit for a king. 
| This is the only cake except ginger cake, 
that we use hot, and we are supposing there 
| is not time for cake to cool before tea, and 
_ besides, it can be made in ten minutes. 
| By July, early chickens are fit to cook. 
| If in haste, pull out the wing and tail feath- 
| ers, split the skin on the back, and take it 
| off, feathers andall. Fry or boil, and either 
| for a dinner or a country supper, they will 
| not be despised. They can be prepared in 
| half an hour, with mashed potatoes, and 
| cold or hot slaw, lettuce, or cucumbers. 
| 


nice 


Mrs. E. F. [Haske 
|[Am. Agriculturist. 
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How to Preserve the Teeth —The mouth 
|is a very warm place—98 degrees Fahren- 
|heit. In this northern climate we never 
| have a temperature so high, in the shade. 
| Even at ninety, beef will begin to disecom- 
pose in twenty-four hours. ‘The particles 
of beef and other food, which are left be- 
tween the teeth at dinner begin to putrefy 
before dinner the next day. If you pick 
the teeth, the odor of the breath testifies to 
decompusition. 

With this management we ought not to 
be surprised that the gums and teeth should 
become subjects of disease. 

What is to be done? 

1st. Use the tooth-pick (goose quill) af- 
ter each meal. Follow with a mouthful or 
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two of water, to remove the particles the | ceipt, and as it is not a patent remedy and 
tooth-pick may have left behind. cost nothing, will not fail to use it. It does 
2d. Every morning, on rising, use the | not conflict with the prescription of a phy- 
brush and castile soap. sician, and many a young mother far away 
With these simple things thoroughly done | trom the “ family doctor” would be thankful 


you will preserve the teeth to old age.— | to know what to do when her child is pros- 
Lewis's Gymnastice. trated by disease. Raw eggs are excellent 
et | for debility. I have administered from two 

Cure for Dysentery. to six to a member of my family with the 





best results. In simple diarrhoa the ene- 
Among all the ills that flesh is heir to, | mas are not required—Oor. N. ¥. Obser- 
there are none which are greater scourges | ver, 


to man than dysentery and diarrhea, The | ———+ + 
following remedy was published by physic- | sary oe — Farmer. 
ians of Spain in the gazettes of Madrid du- | Economical Dainties. 
ring 1849: — 
“ Albumen a Cure for Dysentery.—Pre- Onron OrmALOO.—Onions are a cheap 


pare a draught of albumen by taking the | wholesome vegetable. So are potatoes ; on- 
whites of forty eggs and more, and after | ly rather plebeian, and sometimes despised 
whipping them well, sweeten the same with | by rich people. Onions, too, are not always 
best white sugar. Let the patient drink | a favorite with everybody, though I think 
large quantities of this repeatedly, enough | they would be with most people if made in- 
to fill the ston ac’, administering enemas | to ormaloo, as they are in that style palate- 
of the same as often as possible. The pa- | able, delicate, and leave no disagreeable odor 
tient must ma‘ntain a total abstinence from | on the breath after eating. 
diet of any kind; this must be repeated un- | Boil a dozen honest-sized onions until 
til the sufferer is relieved. The addition | most thoroughly cooked through. Boil at 
of a few drops of orange flower water is | the same time the same number of potatoes 
highly beneficial.” until perfectly done. Put both onions and 
In some parts of the south an infusion of | potatoes, smoking hot, into a deep dish or 
orange leaves in hot water, sweetened with | bowl, pour in a pint of sweet milk, a trifle 
sugar, is a favorite remedy for weariness. | more if necessary, break in three eggs, sea- 
Standing in the green-house of Mr. D——,, | son with salt and pepper, and mash up as 
he pointed out a patriarch among the orange | expeditiously as possible with a pestle until 
trees and remarked: That old orange has | there is not a vestige of a lump left, and a 
served my father for medicine for 15 years. | complete amalgamation is achieved. ‘The 
When he takes cold, or is weary, he finds | mass may be artistically put up in blanc 
the orange water to possess a wonnderfully | mange or jelly moulds, or served in vegeta- 
recuperative and soothing power ; in fact, it ble dishes, and is perhaps the most palatable 
is a safe and simple sedative. For the first | dish that can be made out of any two vege- 
stage of dysentery or diarrhcea I have used | tables in use. 
the whole egg, beaten to foam, with or with-| Cucumber Toast.—Select your cucum- 
out two spoonfuls of burnt brandy, the quan- | bers—fresh, crisp, medium size—just such 
tity to be used according to the condition of | as you would prefer if served up in the 
the patient. I have used the eggs and with | usual manner. Pare and slice up length- 
the happiest effects. A gentleman to|wise in cuts a quarter of an inch thick. 
whom I recommended it told me it was of | Rinse in cold water, dip each slice singly in 
more benefit than anything he took. He | flour, and hurry them into the dripping pan, 
suffered a long time from chronic diarrhcea. | using for material to fry them in, the gravy 
I always am careful that no hard water is |in which either beefsteak, veal cutlets or 
taken. Ifthere is great desire to drink, | mutton chops were cooked; or butter may 
boiling milk, with one teaspoonful of pow- | be used; but be sure to fry briskly until the 
dered charcoal to a pint, is excellent. I be- | slices are a light brown on both sides. Have 
lieve in all affections of the bowels it is of | your bread toasted, buttered or dipped, as 
the first importance that the water should | you prefer, and close at hand, Slip the 
be pure! Thousands of innocents perish | slices of cucumber hot from the pan between 
every summer. I believe they might be | slices of toast, and serve at once. 
saved if the egg diet was followed faithfully | Any one following these directions im- 











in time before the disease has made any pro- | plicitly will find cucumber toast really good 
gress. I hope every one will keep this re- | to eat. Mrs. E. D. KEnDAa.t. 
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Gor the Qonng Folks, 
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A Little Girl's Philosophy. 
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«“ God made the country, and man made the town.” 
Little Annie read the above words slow- 
ly, among the gems of thought in a news- |, 
paper. 

“Mamma,” she asked, “is that true? 
Didn’t God make the town any ?” 

“Men laid out the town, and built the | 
houses and churches, and shops and facto- | 
ries; made the long streets and market | 
places; but God made the beautiful hills | 
and woods and banners and rocks— that’s | 
what that means.” | 

“But Mamma, did not God make the | 
town too? He made the stone, and the 
sand that brick is made of, and sent the | 
shower and sun to make the elm trees grow; | 
and don’t he make our roses bloom by the 
door as much as he does the wild ones in the 
wood ?” 

“ Yes, I guess so.” 

“Oh! I know how it is! God makes the 
country all himself, and man helps him 
make the towns, and that is what makes 
them so pretty.” 

Men help God! what an idea! But do 
they not? for what else did he give them 
power to do such wonderful things, but to 
help him to improve and beautify the works 
of his hands? We talk of improving Na- 
ture by Art; what do we mean? are we 
not trying to improve God’s work? Not 
that his power needs our help, but our pow- 
er needs the action and discipline to improve 
and enlarge them. 

As a father says to his sons: there lay 
my fields ready for the plow, and the har- 
vest for the sickle: go you to the labor and 
help me to plant the corn, bind up the 
sheaves for the threshing; so our Father 
bids us help him to perfect his work. It 
would be called arrogance in the poor man 
to call upon the rich to come to his help, 
but the rich and great and powerful says to 
him, come help me, and I will repay you 
well for all your toil. 
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idea good, that we can help our heavenly 
Father to make this earth more beautifn] 
as the years roll on? and equally terrible 
| the thought that we should mar his holy 








F. D. G. 
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To the Little Rosalie. 
A little leaf from the Rose’e heart! 
A little pen of pearl! 
To write a little bit of a rhyme, 
For a little bit of a girl! 
A rhyme for the little humming-bird, 
And the little honey-bee, 
And for all that sing to the flowers, to sing 
To the little Rosalie! 


The Violet’s dyes are in her eyes! 
The Violet’s velvet in 
The dainty dimples about her cheek, 
The dimple upon her chin! 
And there’s never a nectar humming-bird, 
Never a honey-bee, 
May ever sing to a sweeter thing 
Than our little Rosalie! 


We think, we think of the star-ward palms, 
Over the Orient seas ; 
We drink, we drink of the blended balms 
Of the Hesperides! 
Below the stars, and above the flowers ! 
With the humming-bird snd the bee, 
Whenever we sing to as sweet a thing 
As the little Rosalie! 
[Southern Cultivator. Torcu Hinz. 
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Woman’s Heart. 
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BY PHEBE CARY. 


’Tis a sad truth, yet ’tis a truth 
That does not need the proving, 

We give our hearts away unasked, 
And are not loved for loving. 


Striving to win a little back 
For all we feel, we hide it, 

And lips that tremble with their love, 
In trembling have denied it. 


We, foolish, deem the kiss and smile, 
But life and love’s beginning ; 

While he who wins our hearts away, 
Is satisfied with winning. 


Or thinking that we have not found 
The right one for our mating, 
We go on till our hair is white, 
And eyes are blind with waiting. 
The best. of us, until we die, 
Is less a saint than woman ; 
And while we pray for love divine, 
Our hearts yearn for the human. 





Take especial and seasonable care, if you 
are a man, that your children shall not have a 
fool for a mother; and, if you are a woman 





Was not little Annie right, and is not the 


that they shall not have an ass for a father * 
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The Curculio ..... wcccccccccceccsccevecccceccsccees 216 
Riband Fiower Borders...........- Cecccccvcceccececs 247 
HOME DEPARTMENT. 
Good-for-Nothing Women ; Cultivated Flowers upon 
the Prairjes........+++. da deviecbwese sicctiweccsss MB 
Women in Calico............. wee dorsscccce Ge Dee cee 249 
I Didn't Know What it Meant; Janette, (Poctry).... Q5u | 
THE HOUSEKEEPER. 
Bread-Making ..... ..+. ap «ah dorierer @ cope owoue eeesee 220 
Pork and Beans ; Cleaniug Silk ; Rice Pudding ..... 251 


Blackberry Cordial ; Mexican Bean Soup ; Jel y Rolls; 
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RINCE & CO., FLUSHING, N. Y., WILL 
send their new Strawberry Catalogue, comprising 
150 varieties, and New Catalogues of Bulbous Fiowe:s 
and Grapes, to applicants enclosing stamps. Prince’s 
Scarlet Magnate,; Triomphe de Gand, Hooker, Jenny Lifd. 
and 20 other varieties, $l per 100 $5 per 1000, Wiison’s 
Atbany, 75 cts. per 100, $4 per 1000, $10 per 3,000. Aus- 
tin’s Seedling. $1 per dozen. For other splendid varie- 
& 25, see the Catalogue. (f30-38.1t 


0 | head less than the average of last year. 


| Fourth street, 3,447. 
| The prices to-day are quoted as fol'ows: 

First quality, 8 to 8; medium, 7 to 7}; ordi- 
nary, 6 to 7; some extra good, 8} to 84. 

The genera] ayerage of the market at 7c. 

The most of the sales range from 6} to The. 

Total number of Beeves received in the city 
this week, 3,744. 

This is 506 head less than last week, and 620 
The 

average number at each Wednesday market last 
| year was 4,491 head, while the number to-day 
| being 3,447, shows 44 head less than the average, 
| and 356 head less than this week. 
| Cincinnati Market. 
| Wueat—There is very little offering, and the 
market rules firm with a fair demand for new 
| at 75c for prime red, and 85 to 88 for prime white; 
| old red could be sold at 80c, and wh.te at 93 to 
95c, but there is none offering; sales old red at 
75c; prime Kentucky white (new) at 87c; good 
| red (new) at 68c; fair mixed (new) at 70c; and 
prime red (old) at 75c. 

Corn—The market rules steady, with a fair 
demand at 28c for ear. 

Oats—The demand is light, and there are 
| not many in the market, and prices are sustain- 
| ed; we quote them at 28cin bulk. 

Rye—There is an improved demand, and 
| holders are asking higher prices; 41¢ is offered 
| from stere, in round ‘ots ; 1 to 2c higher is asked. 
| Bartey—There is nothing doing, and prices 
| remain nominal. 

Hay—The market is firm, with a good de- 
mand at $10 per ton for prime old Timothy on 
arrival. 

CugEse—The demand is limited, and confined 
to the local trade. We quote it at 5} to 6c, the 
latter rate for selected, 

ButreR—There is a fair demand from the re- 
tailers.for prime and choice at 9 to 11c; some 
few sales of choice W. R. were made at 12c, but 
this isan extreme rate, and was obtained only 
for small lots; grades*below prime are dull. 








